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Handicraft and music play a large part in the folk life of Bulgaria and children learn both at an 
early age, as shown in this study of Bulgarian child life by Anna M. Upjohn 
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A SUMMER PROGRAM IN 
HOMEMAKING 


HE rapidly growing movement to 

employ home economics teachers 
for a period longer than nine months’ 
should cause of who teach 
home economics in high school to stop, 
look and listen! Why is the move- 
ment growing? What should a teacher 
on the ten or eleven months basis do? 
What may be as the out- 
growth of her work in the community? 
the years, the writer 
been ‘extended pro- 
experiences 


those us 


expected 


five 
the 
and 


For past 


has one of 


gram teachers,” her 
caused her to make a study of home 
projects done by girls in home econom- 
ics classes during the summer months 
As a result she has answered these 
questions at least partly to her own 
satisfaction : 

What does a teacher do during the 
summer months of employment? 

Home project visits and conferences 
are the schedule of 
teachers, but 


school 


part of 


economics 


many 
home during 


the regular session of the term 
only a small amount of time can be al- 
lowed for with students 


close contact 


to help with projects. During the sum 
mer months, however, the majority of 
the teacher's time is spent in very close 
the 
home problems, largely home projects 


association with girls and their 
Conferer are held with each girl to 
held guide her selection of the project 
n shit . 

on which work. Frequent 


home of 


she is to 

made to the 
Sirl to determine the progress she is 
Making and to 
which may be needed 
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Visits are each 


give any assistance 


Perhaps an un 


By 
Retha Sanders 
Marshall, Texas 





In many states home project work in 
some high school home economics depart- 
ments is carried on throughout the sum- 
mer, which makes it necessary for the 
teacher to be employed on the 10 or 11 
months basis. The 10 months plan has 
been in operation 1930, 
with an increase each year in the number 
of schools adopting the plan. It is known 
as ‘‘an extended program” since the teach- 
er remains on duty one month after the 


in Texas since 


regular school closes. 





derstanding of the home situation will 


the teacher to better meet the 


needs of the girl and the family. 


enable 


Some of the time must be spent in 
general class meetings. These meetings 


may be arranged to suit the 
the The 


two 


conveni 


ence of students. length of 


about hours, vary- 


meeting 1s 
the number of 


class meets 


each 


ing with times a week 


the Che activities carried 


on for these periods can usually be 


meet 
One 


worked each teacher to 
the 
example was a group of practical les 


taking up 


out by 


demands of her own group 


sons on “consumer buying,” 


a study of a number of articles which 


the high school girl would be interest 
I 


ed in buying, such as hose, underwear, 


household linens, shoes, etc 


Along with the home project work 


if iS customary that 
work. 


teacher d 
No 


plan for all communities can be 


the 
gene ral 
made 


will 


some type of adult 


for such work for each community 
offer its own problem. The alert teach- 
er will find that need, | | 


plans for coping with the 
enter wholeheartedly int 


plishment of any objecti 


might have been set wW 
What do the ris do during 


mer term The answer 
project 


and because 


be done 


erally speakin 
ficult pr 


experic nced 


Re 
Refinishing ok 
, 


Suits, living 


mets, retrigerator 


room fturniture we 


Other girls plann 

















prepared meals, some on budgets, some 
not limited to a certain amount, but 
in no case with extravagance. Making 
articles of clothing as school dresses, 
underwear, party dresses and children’s 
clothes were other common projects 
and the selection of clothing entered 
into many cases. Food preservation 
in the author’s experience was chosen 
by some of the more advanced students, 
and raising chickens for the family use 
appealed to one girl. Many other in- 
teresting and helpful projects may be 
selected and carried out during the sum- 
mer months. The projects are not 
usually completed at the end of the 
month of supervision, but are continued 
through the other summer months, 
though with not such intensive work. 


What may come out of an extended 
program of teaching? The author at- 
tempted to find out in her own case, 
and as a result of answers to some 
fairly definite questions, sent to the 
mother of each girl at the end of the 
tenth month, concerning her daughter’s 
work at home, the opinion of mothers 
was secured. In this case all of the 
mothers stated that the summer pro- 
jects had been of value; that more home 
work had been done because of the 
summer supervision and, in most. cases, 
money had been saved, though all of 
the projects did not involve finance. 
The mothers expressed themselves as 
believing that the teacher’s supervision 
had been of great benefit. One sug- 
gestion was common to all, namely that 
one month of supervision was not 
enough time. 

Are the girls interested? In the 
author’s situation the girls 
started out in the summer of work only 
for the half credit that was granted by 
the school toward graduation; but in 
almost every instance the girls became 
so interested that they did much more 
work than they had started out to do. 
As the summer passed, at ieast one 
letter from every girl was received by 
the writer, explaining the progress she 
was making in her work. Many of 
them had completed the project started 
on, and had assumed other home duties. 
In all cases the projects of the summer 
month were more difficult than the ones 
chosen during the regular term of 
school work. 


some of 


The student could not possibly be 
granted nor claim all the privileges and 
pleasures in this program, as_ the 
teacher comes in for her full quota of 
them all. She becomes a very impor- 
tant personage when she realizes that 
she is more to these youngsters than 
a mere “giver of information,” but takes 
a big place in their lives when she can 
help them solve actual problems that 
must always be theirs. She gets much 
closer to each girl; she sees at least 
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the material conditions of these dif- 
ferent homes; she has a chance to meet 
the parents and discuss with them the 
girl’s work, and then with the experi- 
ence of all of these, she is ready to 
go back into the laboratory and teach 
the units and problems that will better 
meet the needs of the girls in her class 
and her community. 

Why is the movement growing? 
Many instances could be given of 
teachers who go into a class room and 





A NEW START 


I will start anew this morning with a 
higher fairer creed; 


I will cease to stand complaining of my 
ruthless neighbor’s greed; 

I will cease to sit repining while my 
duty’s call is clear; 

I will waste no moment whining, and my 
heart shall know no fear. 

I will look sometimes about me for the 
things that merit praise; 

I will search for hidden beauties that 
elude the grumbler’s gaze; 

I will try to find contentment in the 
paths that I must tread; 

I will cease to have resentment when 
another moves ahead. 

I will not be swayed by envy when my 
rival’s strength is shown; 

I will not deny his merit, but I’ll strive 
to prove my own; 

I will try to see the beauty spread before 
me, rain or shine; 

I will cease to preach your duty, and be 


more concerned with mine. 
—Author Unknown 


Taken from ‘‘Homemaking Newsletter’, South 
Dakota Dept. of Vocational Education. 





try to teach subject matter to a cer- 
tain group, just because it is in the 
“course of study,” but has no definite 
relation to the home life of the mem- 
bers of the group. The heretofore 
“foods” classes, “clothing” classes and 
even home economics classes have 
turned into “homemaking classes,” for 
our students. These students have 
many problems at home and it is our 
duty to find out what those problems 
are and to direct our teaching in such 
a way that we are of practical use 
rather than of theoretical use. What 
better way could we have of finding 
those problems than to go into the 








homes and gain first hand information 
concerning them and conditions in the 
community? We should have some 
way of knowing whether our work’ is 
really effective or not, and whether 
we are putting ourselves and our teach- 
ing on a level with the ones we are 
trying to teach. 


The extra or extended month of 
summer supervision makes provision 
for more effective planning on the part 
of the student and teacher, offers op- 
portunities for the teacher to become 
better acquainted with the home situ- 
ations of her students and to know 
them much better personally. It also 
offers an opportunity for the teacher 
to evaluate her own work as well as 
that of the student. While the super- 
vision centers in the projects it should 
also extend to all home activities per- 
formed by the girl. 


Much real constructive work has 
been done in several of the states by 
using this extended program for home- 
making classes. Each year new schools 
are being added to the list, and each 
year gives us new courage in launching 
a drive for the betterment of home and 
family life. Homemaking teachers have 
a chance to play a big role in this pro- 
gram. The extent of the role depends 
largely on the teacher. 


The study reported by the author was 
made to determine whether or not the 
tenth month of teaching was worthwhile 
in a particular consolidated district in the 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas, taking into 
consideration the amount of time and 
money it cost. The school district com- 
prises three small towns. The home eco- 
nomics course is open to any girl from 
eighth grade standing on through the 
senior year. The summer course is open 
to students who have been enrolled in 
home economics the preceding semester. 
Twnty-five girls who had been enrolled 
in home economics courses and wished to 
continue their home project work in home 
economics, and to make an extra half 
credit to be used toward graduation, were 
included in the study. 


As a means of getting the information 
pertaining to the work done by the girls, 
a check sheet was formulated to be filled 
in by the girls. One month, April, dur- 
ing the regular session was selected for 
keeping records and similar records were 
kept during June, Similar records were 
kept by some students in a nearby town 
where the school did not operate on an 
extended program. 

A check sheet wtih some questions pef- 
taining to the work of the girls, was sent 
to each mother at the end of the month, 
and filled in by her. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


ON 


THE 


COTTAGE PLAN 


By Roy E. Taylor 


and 


Daisybell Richardson 


Herculaneum Public Schools 
Herculaneum, Missouri 


HERE seems to be at present much 
interest in the cottage idea for carry- 
ing on work in home economics. Much of 
this interest no doubt is due to the inno- 
vation of the idea itself. On the other 
hand, there are those who see in the cot- 
tage plan possibilities for improved learn- 
ing in the art and science of homemaking. 
The cottage constructed to house tlie 
home economics department of our high 
school was opened for use in September, 
1934, It developed as a result of crowded 
conditions in the school. The three rooms 
formerly occupied by the home economics 
department are now class rooms. The 
added class rooms, together with the im- 
proved facilities 
teaching home 
nomics, have greatly 
enhanced the educa- 
tional opportunities of 
the children of the 
community. 
The 
was 


for 


eco- 


cottage itself 
constructed by 
the boys in the gen- 
eral shop under the 
their 
large 
materials 
construc- 


supervision of 
instructor, A 
part of the 
used for 
tion purposes 
salvaged from wreck- 


was 


ing three old houses 
which the St. Joseph 
Lead Company gave 
the school. The cost 
of new building ma- 
terial which went into 
the cottage 
around eight hundred 
dollars ($800). The 
total cost for labor 
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was 
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and materials approximates two thousand 
dollars ($2,000). The building is appraised 
at four thousand five hundred dollars 
($4,500). These facts are mentioned 
merely to point out how the cottage took 
shape with very little cash expenditure 
on the part of the district itself. The ac- 
tual process of construction represented a 
cooperative community enterprise which 
reflected itself in good planning, work- 
manship, and satisfaction. 

Before the home economics department 
was moved from the main building into 
the cottage, just 
another course. Class enrollment was com- 
many parents questioned 


home economics was 


parably small 


Dining Room 
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; 
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Floor plan of vocational home economics cottage, Herculaneum, Missouri. 


the advisability of their girls taking the 
course; and many others, while co-operat- 
ing, felt that much of the work accom- 
plished was impracticable or out of rela- 
tion to real and worth while home prac- 
tice. After moving into the cottage all this 
suddenly changed. The parents are show- 
ing an increasing interest in the depart- 
ment, enrollment is increasing each year, 
and the comments heard about the work 
from all sources are very complimentary. 

Very little of the furniture and equip- 
ment used in the old department was put 
to use in the cottage save the stoves and 
sewing machines. When the cottage was 
occupied, the old furniture was used while 
the instructor and girls made their plans 
for new purchases. It was the policy of the 
department to purchase the type of furni- 
ture and equipment which would create 
a home setting and at the same time pro- 
vide for the necessary instruction pur- 
poses. 

The red maple furniture selected is used 
for dual purposes whenever possible. The 
drop leaf table in the living room, when 
opened, is large enough for a cutting table 
in clothing and a study table for lesson 


preparation. It will accommodate six at 
The butterfly 


be used dinners, 


a luncheon. dining room 


for storing, 


table 
cutting, and other allied purposes. The 


may 


secretary in the living room serves as a 
teacher’s desk and library for related arts, 
home nursing, and child care units. Ever 
the small hutch cupboard in the dining 
room has a drop’ leaf on either side. The 
chest of drawers upon observation proves 
to be desk and chest of 
drawers. The davenport is not only a 


a combination 


nice piece of furniture, but is considered a 
very comfortable place on which to do 
certain kinds of cloth- 
ing work. Desk and 
floor lamps found in 
the 


extensively by 


used 
the 


cottage are 


girls jn carrying on 
various clothing ac 
tivities. 

In fact, every piece 
of furniture not only 
adds to the home at- 
mosphere of the cot- 
tage, but is 
useful in 


found 
expediting 
the learning process. 

In drawing up the 
plans for the cottage 
difficulty 
for at 
there 


much was 
experienced, 
the 
no buildings construct- 


time were 
ed purposely for home 
economics depart- 


ments in our own 


state or in our 
states, 
De- 


Voca- 
79 


neighboring 


Our own State 


partment of 

















The dining room of the home economics cottage is attractively furnished with red 


maple butterfly table and chairs. 


There is also a small hutch cupboard which has a 


drop leaf on either side which may be used as a serving table or when necessary 
for clothing work. 


tional Home Economics, under the very 
eflicient leadership of Ella Moore Dether- 
made valuable suggestions. 
Detherage gave us of her time un- 
The that 
evolved appears in the diagram. 

The 


room, 


age,” 
Mrs. 


stintingly. 


many 


plan was finally 


foods laboratory is the largest 
It is much larger, of course, than 
the ordinary kitchen in the home, but each 
unit typifies the small kitchen found in the 
average home. Gas, electric, and oil stoves 
are used in the kitchen. Each girl is taught 
how to use and.operate all stoves. In 
the kitchen there is a Bunsen burner 
and other scientific equipment for carry- 
unit in 

department are found on 


ing on the 
books for the 
specially arranged shelves in the kitchen. 


science. Science 


Laundry space is provided in the base- 
ment. The girls are all taught through ac- 
tual experience the best in laundry prac- 
tice. 
that even an intelligent consumer needs a 


Our school operates on the theory 


wide range of information, and that the 
very best way to gain this information is 
through doing. Girls have always been 
called upon to appraise and evaluate if 
they live a normal life. To be able to do 
those things well which life demands no 
preparation even approximates that train- 
ing which comes as a result of actual or 
objective experience. 

The girls in the department under the 


direction of their instructor not only rec-- 


ommended the type and kind of furniture 
to be bought, but also had much to do with 
the interior decorating, the purchase of 
shades, and kitchen utensils. 
Landscaping the grounds was a big task, 


draperies, 


* Since resigned. 
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since all the’ ground around the cottage 
had to be graded and filled. This left the 
yard barren of vegetation. Through the 
plans 
Each 
improved upon 
over the year before. All of this work 
centers in the home economics depart- 
ment. Of course, final action is taken by 
Education and the Admin- 


co-operation of a nursery house, 
were drawn for exterior decorating. 
grounds 


year finds the 


the Board of 


istration, but to date little or no altera- 
tions or additions in the suggestions made 
by the girls of the home economics depart- 
ment have been found necessary. The 
privilege and opportunity to share in the 
improving and equipping of the depart- 
ment has engendered much wholesome in- 
terest which has reacted to greatly stimu- 
late and improve the learning situation. 
The construction of the home economics 
cottage grew out of necessity for more 
room. It not only provides more room, 
but furnishes the school with the oppor- 
tunity of providing real learning situa- 
tions for more of its pupils. The build- 
ing work was carried on by the boys; 
equipping the cottage and planning the 
interior and exterior decorating were 
done by the girls in the home making 
courses. The help secured from the 
citizens of the town in successfully con- 
summating the project furnished sound 
experience in the value of co-operative 
endeavor. The finished project itself 
vitalizes the home making work, thus en- 
abling the instructor to better realize 
those objectives of home economics which 
express themselves in all-around better 
living. It is also one of the most effec- 
tive methods of increasing community in- 
terest in the definite place homemak- 
ing has made in the school curriculum. 
The cottage plan for home economics 
is not, of course, new; many localities 
have adopted it with enthusiasm as it is 
one of the most effective means of teach- 
ing homemaking in real life situations. 
When it can be made a cooperative af- 
fair, as described above, its value is that 


much increased. 


The foods laboratory is equipped with unit kitchens and with gas, electricity and oil 


stoves. 


Science work is also carried on here as the equipment includes a Bunsen 


burner and other scientific articles. 
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The Effective Use of Illustrative Material 


in Teaching Clothing Construction 


N ANY clothing construction unit, 

it is necessary to include a few in- 
troductory lessons on selection, such 
as: Selection of equipment (for begin- 
ners), selection of patterns, and selec- 
tion of material. In order that the 
students may have some basis for selec- 
tion, adequate illustrative material must 
be used in these lessons. 

The importance of good equipment 
should be stressed. If a student owns 
a good pair of shears, a_ well-fitting 
thimble, and needles of the correct type, 
good workmanship is likely to follow. 
Poor equipment is so often discourag- 
ing. 

Suggested materials for teaching the 

selection of equipment are: 


I. Different kinds and sizes of scis- 
sors and shears. 

(These may be borrowed from:lo- 
cal stores.) 

The students are given an opportu- 
nity to examine them carefully and 
use them, in order to decide which 
ones are more comfortable to use 
and which ones would be best 
for cutting the types of materials 
which they will use. 

II. Thimbles of different 
materials. 
Each student 
thimble she needs and 
familiar with the different 
of which they are made, and the 
desirable qualities of each. 

III. Needles of different kinds 
sizes, 

IV. Dressmakers 
sizes. 

V. Tape measures. 
1. One with the scale of inches be- 

ginning at the same end on both 

sides. 

One with the scale of inches re- 

versed. 
Students readily see that the sec- 
ond one would be more convenient 
to use, because if she happens to 
get the wrong end of her tape 
measure, she can just turn it over 
rather than change ends and do 
her measuring again. 

VI. Threads of different 
finishes. 

The students are given some in- 
struction as to how to buy thread 


and 


sizes 


what size 


becomes 


decides 


metals 


and 


pins of different 


sizes and 
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By 
Velma Shafter 
DeQueen High School 
DeQueen, Arkansas 


and which size and finish of thread 
is best to use on various materials 
and for different purposes, such as 
tailor’s tacks, basting, stitching, etc. 


For teaching the selection of pattern, 
helpful materials are: 

I. Sample patterns from the different 
companies. 
Students study patterns, examine 
instruction sheets, determine cor- 
rect size to buy. Characteristics of 
different patterns are discussed, 
and students, with 
from the instructor, 
own decisions as to the kind they 


suggestions 

make their 
wish to use. 

II. Cardboard dolls of 
types of figures large enough to be 
seen by the entire class, with con- 

that 


individual 


struction dresses may 
be tried on. 
Dresses of 


used. <A 


may be made to fit 


paper 

many designs may be 
dress of the same design 
several types; 
for example, you may have a dress 
for a tall slender figure and 
of the same design for a short, fat 
figure. This is helpful in 
showing the effect of the same de 
sign on the different types of fig- 
ures. The same idea may be used for 


one 


very 


selection of becoming necklines. 
III. Posters from the 

ters of the local stores. 

These are large and may be seen 
Students are 


pattern coun- 


by the entire class. 
given an opportunity to discuss the 
suitability of the designs to indi- 
vidual types, to the occasions for 
which they are intended, and to th« 
materials which they plan to use. 
quantities of very helpful 
obtained 


Large 
materials 
most of the pattern companies. 


may be from 


There are so many things to consider 
in the selection of piece goods that the 
illustrative material is unlimited. 

An adequate’ collection 
swatches of material for illustrating the 
various factors one wishes to consider, 
finishes, 


includes 


such as fiber, weave, different 


Cte, 


For studying design in figured mate 
rial, one-fourth yard lengths are desir- 
good design, some of 
having an up 
“dressy” 


able; some of 


poor design, some and 


down, some _ suitable for 


suitable for more 
Materials for 


printed de- 


dresses, and some 


tailored dresses. illus- 


trating woven design and 


sign should be included 


In some of the inexpensive cotton 
materials the printed plaids, checks, and 
stripes, are printed so far off the thread 
of material that it is almost impossible 
A swatch of material for 
student 


to use them. 


illustrating this often saves a 


from making a poor buy. 
colored materials large 


student may try them 


Swatches of 
enough that the 
against the face are very helpful in se- 
lecting a becoming color. 
considera- 

buttons, 
trim- 


In selecting material some 
accessories; 


and 


tion is given to 
belts, 
mings of all kinds. 
tions of color and texture are stressed 
borrowed 


binding, 
Pleasing combina 


braids, bias 


These accessories may be 


from local stores and used with swatches 
of material. Further study is given this 


after the girls select their material and 
trimmings and bring them to class. 

In studying the pattern a suggestion 
that has been found very helpful in un- 
derstanding the markings is to classify 


them into three groups: 

I. Those used for altering or used be- 
fore placing the pattern on the 
material 

II. Those used for placing pattern on 
material. 

III. Those 
the garment; darts, plaits, button- 
holes, centerback, centerfront, etc. 


Use for demonstration in class a sim- 


used for construction of 


ple pattern that has markings of each 


colored pencils mark 


different 


group. Using 
with a 


their 


those in each group 
Students mark 


similar manner. 


own pat- 


color. 
terns in a This sim- 
plifies patterns for them. Time 
on studying pattern markings 
time later on. The students begin the 
construction of their garments with a 
better understanding of how to proceed 

The markings in group III are 
marked on the material with tailor tacks 
Work is simplified here by using dif- 
ferent colors of thread for tailor tacks, 

(Continued on page 97) 


spent 
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PROBLEMS FOR 
CONSUMER BUYING CLASSES 


By Rosamond C. Cook 








To the Teacher 


Every person uses the things which 
money buys and every person either 
earns money or shares in the family in- 
come until able to provide for him- 
self. Every family and every individual 
will probably be faced throughout life 
with the problem of making the money 
which he has, buy all of the things 
which he needs,—or wants. To use 
money to the best advantage we must 
study our needs and then plan our buy- 
ing. To buy successfully we must know 
many things about goods and understand 
the ways of marketing and merchan- 
dising. Many books containing much 
helpful information have been written 
to help in planning the use of the 
income. 

This series of studies has been plan- 
ned to provide information which will 
aid in more successful and profitable 
buying. The problems selected for 
study are those included in the texts 
of leading authorities on marketing and 
merchandising. It will be found that 
not all of the ways of the market serve 
the buyer and seller with equal suc- 
cess; also that some methods have un- 
doubtedly lost most of the value they 
once had. Progress in better buying 
through new ways and methods can be 
accomplished most efficiently, when the 
consumer buyer has an intelligent un- 
derstanding of his own and the seller's 
problems and both work cooperatively 
to solve them. 











PROBLEM 1 


CUSTOMER entering a store re- 


cently heard a girl say in a stormy 


A 


voice: “But, mother, I tell you I want 
it!” and then the mother’s voice, equal- 
ly stormy, replying: “Well, you can’t 
have it and that’s the end of it!” We 
cannot know what it was that the girl 


wanted or the mother’s reasons for re- 


fusing, but their angry voices seemed 
to say that this kind of disagreement 
had happened before and _ probably 
would happen again. 

[Thinking of this incident and recall- 
ing others of a similar nature which 
you may have seen, do you think the 
members of a family might be better 
friends if they, together, could study 
some of the problems connected with 


the spending of the family income? 


- 
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It is the purpose of this series of 
studies to help the individual and the 
family analyze buying problems and to 
furnish information which will aid in 
more successful buying. Let us begin 
by looking at the importance of money 
itself. 

Every person understands that money 
is important, but have you ever tried to 
describe exactly what you mean when 
you think of the importance of money 
to you? One person has expressed it 
this way: “Everything in life, directly 


port and upkeep.” 
is a fair general statement? 







University of Cincinnati 





Do you believe this 
It may 


sound like an exaggeration but let us 
analyze the thought and see if we can 
find any facts to give it authority. Here 
are seven reasons which have already 
been given: 


1. Money is needed to support life itse'f. 


Food, 


clothing and 


shelter are the 


necessities of life and someone, the in- 
dividual himself, a parent or other rela- 
tive, or some state or community or- 
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THE HOME AND ITS RELATION TO THE ECONOMIC WORLD 











The home is the unit of structure of the social and economic world. 
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these necessities of life. This fact has 
been especially recognized by the Fed- 
eral, state and local governments dur- 
ing the depression when appropriations 
have been made to take care of people 
out of work and without other means of 
subsistence. 

2. Money is needed to make life safer. 
The desire for safety and security is one 
of the strongest feelings of needs of 
human beings. As individuals we save 
money to provide for the unknown haz- 
ards of the future; money is paid to the 
doctor and dentist to take care of us 
when we are ill and to anticipate and 
to protect us from further ills. We 
safeguard community health through 
the work of health officers, of hospitals, 
of clinics, and employ police and fire 
protection against other hazards. 

3. Money is needed for the activities which 
make for progress in life. Taxes pay for 
education. Books, travel, study clubs 
and schools depend upon money for 
their existence. 


4. Money is needed to make life easier. 
Labor saving devices, equipment and 
machinery, the telephone, the use of 
gas and electricity can be purchased 
only by the use of money. Community 
life is made easier by the use of taxes 
to build good roads, to provide pure 
water, and adequate systems of sewage 
and waste disposal. 


5. Money is needed to make life more 
pleasant and enjoyable. Parks, playgrounds, 
swimming pools and other forms of 
community recreation and sport are 
built and supported either by a tax or 
built by private firms and supported by 
an admittance fee. Movies, theatres, 
concerts, lectures and other forms of 
entertainment are secured in the same 
way. The “free” band concert -you hear 
on Sunday in the park has been made 
possible by the money of some philan- 
thropic individual or by some other 
means, for the band certainly must have 
money to pay for uniforms and provide 
for other forms of expenses. 

6. Money is needed to support spiritual 
life. Churches and other forms of reli- 
gious organizations, minister, priest, 
rabbi, and all others who perform re- 
ligious services and provide spiritual 
training, advice and support to the in- 
dividual depend upon public or private 
contributions of money for their exist- 
ence and upkeep. 

7. Money is needed to support community 
life. Every community, large or small, 
requires the services of officials and the 
work of clerks and laborers, equipment 
and machinery; buildings and offices are 
also needed to house these workers. 
Again, these are bought collectively 
through the money paid by individuals 
as taxes. You can find many examples 
in your own community to further illus- 
trate these points. 
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Every individual and family is faced with the problem of balancing needs 


and desires with income. 


A firm foundation of knowledge, experience and 


planning will secure more satisfactions and help to balance the scales in 
favor of ‘‘the dollar’s worth’’. 


What other arguments or reasons can 
you add to these to prove the im- 
portance of the use of money in our 
lives? Do you think there are things in 
life for which money, directly or in- 
directly, is not needed? Make a list of 
these and analyze each one carefully, 
to see if you can prove your theory. 
Does friendship need money for its sup- 
port and enjoyment? What are the 
bases of friendship? Are any of these 
related to the use of money? Does the 
love which one person bears another 
need the use of money as a means of 
expressing that affection? How is this 
related to the self-sacrifice made by 
parents for their children? 

Have you ever thought that, although 
in general we appear to be spending 
money for food, shelter, clothing, recrea- 
tion, and many other concrete objects, 
what we really purchase is something 
quite different, an indirect and more 
subtle thing, the satisfaction which we 
hope to receive from the use of the ob- 
ject? For instance, we buy food to satis- 
fy hunger but this is not all that we ex- 
pect from food; we also expect to find a 
pleasing flavor, and we look for variety in 


kind and in preparation: food must be ap- 
petizing to look at and we like to have 
it served nicely. In the end, our money 
is spent for a variety of satisfactions 
connected with the use of food, and if 
any of these is missing or in any de- 
gree not up to the ideal of our anticipa- 
tions we feel that our money has been 
misspent, that we have bought dissatis- 
faction instead of satisfaction, and we 
say that we have not received our 
money’s worth. 

Food has been used as an example to 
illustrate what is meant by buying 
satisfaction through the use of goods, 
because this is something that is bought 
every day and to which we are accus- 
tomed to look for the qualities that 
give satisfaction and pleasure, but there 
are many other illustrations to show 
this is so. Take the case of the den- 
tist or the doctor,—can we analyze what 
we expect to receive for the money 
we pay them? The product we now 
buy is service and the satisfaction we 
look for is relief from pain, the value 
of the tooth that has been saved, or 
improved health and greater comfort 

(Continued on page 100) 
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This garden in Oregon and 


| De those of you who grew up in 
the country remember “way back 


when” you were set to the task of 


weeding endless rows of carrots, green 
beans and radishes in the family gar- 
den? Perhaps the task would not have 
seemed so difficult if you had not re 
membered that the previous year many 
more bushels of carrots were harvested 
than were ever eaten, that a good pro- 
portion of the beans were never picked 
and that many of the radishes were left 
in the ground. At the same time you 
never did have enough tomatoes. 

Such unbalanced production of gar 
den truck is much less frequent today. 
Farm families have learned to plan 
their gardens The acreage to be 
planted in vegetables and fruits for the 
family table has been carefully esti 


many others like it, were planned by 
Resettlement Administration home economists who showed the house- 
wife what to plant, how much to can, and how to budget her expenses. 


mated. Gardening specialists in various 
sections of the country have computed 
the yields per 100 foot row and nutri- 
tionists have figured out approximately 
how many pounds or bushels of the va- 
rious kinds of vegetables and fruits need 
to be produced by the family in order 
to provide adequately for their dietary 
needs. In other words, the principle of 
budgeting has been applied to the gar- 
den and planned production has been 
substituted for haphazard planting. 
During the past year the 1400 home 
Resettlement Ad- 
ministration staffs in the various States 


economists on the 


have devoted much time to making gar- 
den and canning plans with the families 
to whom the Government has made re- 
habilitation loans. This garden and can- 


ning plan is a part of the home man- 


This Arkansas homemaker planted a garden that would give her family a well 
balanced diet, and is well on the way toward filling her pantry with jars of colorful 
and nourishing fruits and vegetables. 
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agement plan or budget which has been 
developed with 175,000 rehabilitation 
families. The preparation of such a plan 
or budget is one of the requirements 
set up for families who have requested a 
loan from the Resettlement Administra- 
tion. In developing the food plan with 
the family the essentials of good nutri- 
tion are stressed. At the same time it 
is recognized that the family’s chances 
for being rehabilitated and for repaying 
the loan depend in large measure upon 
the degree to which it succeeds in pro- 
ducing on the farm the major part of 
its food supply. If this is done, the 
family can have a dict that meets the 
standards for good nutrition even 
though there is only a limited amount 
of cash available for family living. As 
a recent analysis of household accounts 
kept by rehabilitation families in a num- 
ber of States indicates, many of the 
families have produced on the farm 
three-fourths to four-fifths of their total 
food supply. The flour used in making 
bread has been manufactured from 
wheat grown on the place, the cornmeal 
has been made from home-grown corn. 
Except for those living in the drought 
area, practically all the farm families on 
the rehabilitation program have pro- 
duced all of the milk, meat, eggs and 
vegetables used on the family table. 
In developing garden plans with the 
families we have used as our standard 
the “Adequate Diet at Moderate Cost” 
plan recommended by Dr. Hazel Stiebe- 
ling and her associates at the Bureau of 
Home Economics. According to this 
plan the family diet should include: 


1 serving daily of potatoes or sweet 
potatoes 

1 serving daily of tomatoes or citrus 
fruits 

1 serving daily of leafy, green, or yel- 
low vegetables 

1 serving daily of fruit 

3 to 5 servings a week of other vege- 


tables or of fruit 

This means that the Jones family, 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Jones, two 
daughters, Anne, aged 6, and Mary, 
aged 14, and a son, John, aged 10, would 
need annually 810 pounds of potatoes, 
475 pounds of tomatoes and citrus fruits, 
495 pounds of leafy, green, and yellow 
vegetables, and 1665 pounds of other vege- 
tables and fruits. 

As Miss Stiebeling has reminded us, 
these are consumption figures. They 
allow for no waste in harvesting, no 
spoilage in storage and only about five 
per cent of table waste. They do not 
provide for meals served to guests or to 
seasonal help. Miss Stiebeling advises 
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that the food production budget include 

10 to 20 per cent more Irish potatoes, 15 

to 50 per cent more sweet potatoes, 20 

to 50 per cent more tomatoes, other veg- 

etables and fruits than are given in the 

dietary tables. An Ohio farmer's wife and the Resettlement Administration home 
Since the Jones family is fond of sweet economist talk things over and decide how expenses shall be budgeted, 

potatoes and their farm is located in a what kind of a garden to raise, and how much canning should be 


section of Southern Missouri where a done. Wise is the homemaker whose cellar looks like this one below. 


fine quality may be grown, sweet potatoes 


will be written into their plan. Citrus gardening specialist on the Missouri 1 s’ farm sweet potatoes 
fruit does not grow in Southern Mis- Extension staff informs us that one 100- a cash c The farm plan calls 


souri, but tomatoes do. So it is toma- foot row of tomato plants (between 30 growing two acres. It is to be expect 
toes for the Joneses! and 35 plants to a row) will produce ed that Mr. Jones will grow p 


When due allowance has been made about four bushels of tomatoes. On this for family use in this field rather 
for waste, spoilage, etc., this is the way basis the Jones family will need to set out in the garden area. Production 
the Jones family’s vegetable and fruit 120 tomato plants or three and one-half ords for Missouri show that a 100-fo 
budget for the year will look: 100-foot rows. row of sweet potatoes yields approxi 
mately three bushels. He 


VEGETABLE AND FRUIT BUDGET FOR THE JONES FAMIL\ felie sth nahh te 
OF FIVE FOR ONE YEAR eaiiel ee ent a 


seven 100-foot rows for fami! 








‘ her vewetahles for the 
Amounts needed for 12 months other vegetables for the 


Additional are to be grow in the 
Consumption allowance for \mounts to be a half acre tract just back 

Items figures spoilage, table produced lf the Jones family i 
(pounds) waste, etc. (pounds or bushels) 


requirements set up tor 
(pounds) 


Diet at Moderate Cost,” 
Sweet potatoes 121 to 405 931 to 1,215 Ibs have between 9 and 
(17 to 20 bu.) 


of leafy, grecn 
: - 20 7924 and 32 pound 
Tomatoes 195 to 238 979 to 723 Ibs Ps ie 
to 14 bu.) fruits. So many vegetables 

Leafy, green and yellow leafy, green and yellow gr 

reget: . 99 248 0 t 750 Ibs . 

vegetables to 248 600 to 490 Ib is Opportunity for a wide 
ciding on the production 


Other vegetables and fruits. 1,665 a 3 2,000 to 2,500 Ibs 


“a (Continued 
In Southern Missouri it is possible to 
have fresh tomatoes during ten or 
twelve weeks of the year. During the 
remaining forty weeks the family will 
have to depend on the canned product. 
If each member of the family is to 
have one serving daily, Mrs. Jones and 
Mary, the 14-year-old high school 
daughter, will have to can between 150 
and 200 quarts. Since three pounds 
of fresh tomatoes are needed for one 
quart of the canned product, and_ be- 
tween three and four quarts will be 
needed a week, the Jones family will 
have to harvest 480 pounds, or between 
nine and ten bushels, just for canning. 
In addition, their budget calls for three 
Or four bushels to use fresh during the 
Summer season, hence they will need 
to raise around fourteen bushels. The 
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T is up to you as a purchaser to be 
able to judge value so that you can 
get good value for the money you 
spend. The following outline should 
serve as a guide for buying suits and 
coats intelligently. 
A. Personal desires to be satisfied 
1. Price 
2. Purpose of garment 
a. Summer, winter 
b. Dress, school, play, etc. 
3. Style, color, and pattern 
B. Determination of correct size and 
fit 
1. Provide for future growth 
2. Coat 
(a) Shoulders; (b) Collar; 
(c) Sleeves (d) Hang 
3. Trousers 
(a) Length; (b) Seat; 
(c) Crotch: (d) Waist 
4. Vest—General snugness 
C. Quality and Construction 
1. Fiber and thread 
(a) Kind; (b) Quality — of 
both 
2. Weave and fabric 
(a) Kind; (b) Quality 
both 
3. Tailoring—Quality shown, by 
a. Relative amount of hand 
and machine sewing 
b. Strength of seams 


—_— of 


c. Finish of seams 
d. Quality of lining 
e. Amount of lining. 


Personal Desires to be Satisfied 


The personal desires that an article of 
clothing must satisfy are wholly a matter 
of individual preference, having nothing 
to do with the quality of the article. It is 
important to decide what your budget will 
allow to be spent and then shop with that 
amount in mind, Spending much less than 
was at first intended is not a saving un- 
less the quality, fit, tailoring, etc. are on 
the same level as may be purchased at the 
original amount. Durable and good qual- 
ity boy’s one-trouser suits may be bought 
in a ten to twenty dollar range; over- 
coats in a seven to fifteen dollar range. 
Articles outside these ranges are either of 
poor quality and not worth what little is 
paid; or if at the other extreme, durability 
remains the same and only better tailor- 
ing, advertising, and heavy cost of store 
operation is being paid for, 
the greatest amount of wear 


To get 
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SELECTION OF BOYS’ FACTORY-MADE 
SUITS AND COATS 


Factors to Be Considered By Boys When Buying Clothing 


from a garment, it is necessary to buy it 
to suit the purpose to which it is to be 
put. For winter play trousers, corduroy, 
drill, and homespun are very serviceable; 
for winter play coating, mackinaw, plaid, 
genuine leather (jacket style) are warm, 
wear well, and do not hamper movement. 
Good summer play trousering is duck, 
gaberdine, light corduroy, and linen. Good 
all-year dress suiting is serge, tweed; top- 
coating is bedford cord, shetland, and 
serge; overcoating is cheviot, chinchilla, 
camel’s hair, and kersey. School clothing 
is the same as dress clothing. 

Style, color, and pattern are purely fac- 
tors that must satisfy the buyer’s own 
taste and build. 


Determination of Correct Fit 


In order to determine whether clothing 
fits, the person who is to wear the gar- 
ment must try it on. To rely on size num- 
bers, tape measurements, or someone “the 
same size” to determine fit, is unreliable 
and leads to being misfitted. Boys be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 16 grow very 
fast so that their clothing should be bought 
a bit large and altered to fit. When the 
garment becomes tight, it can then be 
made larger. Suit coats should be tried 
on over the vest if the suit has a vest. 
Topcoats and overcoats should be tried 
on over the suit. In a suit, the fit of the 
coat is of the greatest importance. All 
uncomfortable tightness or looseness can 
be determined and should be remedied to 
make the coat fit properly. Any creases at 
seams or caused by the buttoning of the 
coat are evidences of misfit or bad tailor- 
ing and should be adjusted. The collar 
should fit snugly at the neck. Sleeve and 
trouser length must be determined by the 
individual. In general, the hang of the coat 
should be semi-snug (according to in- 
dividual preference) and smooth all over. 

Trousers fit at the seat, crotch, and 
waist if there is no undue strain or loose- 
ness when stooping. Knickers should fit 
at the seat, crotch, and waist the same as 
trousers but the legs should overhang the 
knées after being fastened above the 
knees. 

Quality of Construction 


Absolutely accurate testing of fabric in 
a store is impossible. The best that can be 
done with the few helps at hand is to 
gain a good idea about the quality. A ten- 
power hand lens or a pick glass which 
may be bought in optical supply stores is 
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necessary for magnification, thereby mak- 
ing judging easier and more certain. Also, 
when selecting a textile garment, it is 
better to compare two fabrics especially if 
one is of known quality. 

Cotton fiber has little place in boy’s 
good clothing excepting play clothes. 
About the only serviceable cotton gar- 
ments are duck, corduroy, crash, drill, 
gaberdine, and jean. Corduroy and gaber- 
dine, if not made of wool fiber, should be 
of combed mercerized cotton; not cheap 
carded cotton. Garments of cotton wrinkle, 
soil, lose their crease, bag, and wear out 
easily. The fiber is from %” to 2” long 
with the longer fibers being the better. 

Wool fiber is best for suiting and coat- 
ing because it is durable, keeps its shape, 
does not wrinkle, is warm for out-doors 
in cold weather, absorbs moisture so that 
it is not cold if damp, dyes fast to sun- 
light, does not spot if sponged, need not 
be cleaned frequently because it sheds 
dust. Wool fibers are numbered by 
manufacturers according to diameter. The 
lower the number, the coarser the fiber. 
For a good suit, wool fiber should be of 
at least number 40 and from 3” to 10” 
long. Short fibers from %” to 1%” are 
from reclaimed wool (shoddy), noils, and 
other scrap wool. Beware a mixture of 
long and short fibers. 

Linen fiber is about 20 inches long. It is 
lustrous, straight, and durable, being about 
twice as strong as cotton and lighter. 
Linen is washable, cool, dyes fast to sun- 
light, is hygienic, sheds dust, absorbs 
moisture, and dries quickly. The main 
fault is that linen wrinkles very quickly 
and easily. 

Leather of course is not a fiber but the 
hide or skin of an animal, It makes an 
excellent wind-breaker for cold, windy 
days and wears almost indefinitely if used 
with care. Imitation leather is somewhat 
cheaper in initial price but does not com- 
pare in length and quality of service. 
Leather may be identified by its dis- 
tinctive odor, small corrugations which 
are distinctive for each kind of animal, 
and pliability without cracking. 

Tests to determine what fibers are in a 
fabric may be made on weft (also called 
fill, woof, pick) and warp threads each 
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about two inches long. In suiting, picks 
may be gotten from the unfinished or 
pinked trouser leg; warp threads are 
usually along the trouser seams. In over- 
coating, it is usually necessary to open 
the binding at the bottom for weft threads 
and along one of the vertical seams for 
warp threads. These threads must be 
tested individually to determine the fibers 
in them. Each thread should be un- 
twisted so that the fibers are somewhat 
separated. If a thread untwists into two 
thinner threads, it is two-ply and each 
ply should be tested separately. Burn 
these threads or plies and observe the 
speed with which the fibers burn and the 
odor given off. A thread that burns com- 
pletely and quickly with the ash falling 
apart by itself and leaves an odor of 
burning paper or wood is cotton or linen. 
A thread that burns rather slowly with a 
hard oily knob of ash at the end and 
leaves an odor of burning feathers or 
singed chicken is wool. This test is not 
very good if both cotton and wool fibers 
are mixed in the same thread because the 
characteristics of the wool tend to hide 
those of the cotton. To check on this, it is 
necessary to pull a few fibers from each 
thread or ply and contrast any kinky, 
resilient wool fibers with any straighter, 
inelastic, lighter colored cotton fibers. A 
hand lens is very helpful in observing 
these characteristics. Linen may be dis- 
tinguished from cotton by slowly pulling 
a thread apart and noticing whether the 
fibers in the new ends taper (linen) or are 
spread fan-like (cotton). 

Thread or yarn consists of a number 
of fibers twisted together in such a way as 
to be continuous and self-supporting. Its 
strength depends upon the degree of twist 
given, the fiber constituents, number of 
plies, being woolen or worsted, and thick- 
ness. Wool yarn may have a soft, medium 
or hard twist. Warp threads should have 
a medium twist; and weft, a soft or med- 
ium twist. A medium twist is the best 
because it is a compromise between a soft 
spun yarn which has little breaking 
strength and a hard spun yarn which is 
excessively twisted and has an uneven 
breaking strain. The medium spun yarn 
therefore gives the greatest uniformity of 
quality. Degree of twist may be deter- 
mined by noticing, through a hand lens, 
the tightness of the yarn or the amount 
of space between the fibers. 

Wool fibers may be twisted into either 
woolen or worsted yarns. Cloth made of 
woolen yarn is rougher, fuzzier, and has 
an indistinct weave. Worsted cloth gener- 
ally has a distinct, clear-cut weave, and 
is smooth. This differentiation is not al- 
true because so-called “unfinished 
worsteds” have a woolen appearance and 
clear finished woolens have a worsted 
appearance. A more exact test is to un- 
twist a yarn and if the fibers are parallel 
to one another and twist apart, the thread 
is worsted. If the thread does not readily 
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untwist and the fibers run in all directions, 
the yarn is woolen. Worsted yarn has 
greater tensile strength, produces a 
smoother, clearer, more durable fabric 
than woolen. Woolens, which wear thread- 
bare, are more extensively used for coat- 
ing than suiting where worsteds, which 
wear shiny, are most usual. Threads are 
much thicker in coating than in suiting 
and are not made of as fine fiber. Care 
must be taken to determine whether the 
warp and weft are both worsted if the 
suit or coat is being sold as such. Linen 
thread is loosely twisted giving more lus- 
ter and being flat, straight, and even. 


Threads are numbered the same as 
fibers with good grade worsted being 
made from 2-ply number 20 yarn to 2-ply 
number 60 yarn. Judging the number of 
the fiber or yarn is impossible except in a 
most general way; as fine, medium, thick. 
The actual numbers should be on the 
label. Woolen threads rarely come more 
than single ply, but worsted should be 2- 
ply both in warp and weft. However, the 
majority of worsted suits are being made 
with single-ply weft because the consumer 
does not know the difference, yet pays for 
the better 2-ply fill. 


Examination of the weave is important 
because it influences the balance of the 
texture, firmness of structure, diversity 
of textural defects, production of dur- 
ability. Threads are woven into a fabric 
according to a pre-determined style. The 
fundamental weave is the plain or tabby 
which is of threads alternately crossing 
above and below successive yarns that 
run at right angles. The other simple 
weave is the 2/2 twill in which the thread 
is woven the same as in the plain weave 
except that two crossing threads instead 
of one are included before the thread 
interweaves. This produces diagonal lines 
over the fabric. These two weaves make 
the firmest, soundest, and most satisfac- 
torily balanced fabrics. A twill that is of a 
3/3, 3/4, etc. type loses in tensile strength 
as more and more yarns are crossed be- 
fore interweaving. Another defect of 
such a weave is that the loose threads tend 
to catch and tear. Fabrics loosely woven 
do not hold their shape or wear as well 
as closely woven cloth. Good worsteds 
are woven from 104 threads per square 
This is known as yarn count 
be determined by measuring 
a square inch of the fabric and with 
the aid of a hand lens or pick glass count 
the number of warp and weft yarns in the 
area. The evenness of the weave may be 
judged by holding the back of the coat to- 
ward the light and noticing the evenness 
or unevenness of the pores between the 
yarn interweavings. Other weave defects 
are irregularities due to uneven warp and 
weft yarn counts, and to differently num- 
bered yarns being used. If the warp count 
is 42, the weft count should be the same 


or very close to it. These defects weaken 


inch up. 


and may 


the tensile strength of the fabric and 


thereby lessen the durability of the suit 
and its attractiveness by partially obscur- 
ing the weave. Such fabrics also develop 
bagginess, wrinkle easier, and lose the 
crease quickly. 


In overcoating and topcoating the weave 
is rough and usually a twill; sometimes a 
plain, pile or fancy weave. Thickness is 
usually attained by making a backed or 
double fabric with a face and backing 
which may be of the same weave and the 
same quality thread or of a different 
weave and different quality thread. A 
backed fabric is ‘made by having either 
two sets of warp threads and one of weft, 
or two sets of weft threads and one of 
warp with the single set of warp or weft 
interlacing with, or binding the two sets 
of weft or warp respectively. A double 
fabric is made by having two sets of both 
weft and warp threads, interlacing with 
cne another. The more often the inter- 
lacing, the more firm the fabric. The face 
and the back may not be of the same 
weave or color design, in which case the 
coat is called “lined.” Warp and weft 
threads from the backing as well as warp 
and weft threads from the face should 
be examined for kind of fiber and thread. 
Fabric weights for coatings are: Topcoats 
from 14 to 17 oz. per yard; medium 
weight overcoats, 23 oz.; heavy meltons, 
from 30 to 32 oz.; ulsters, from 32 to 40 
oz. 


Knowledge of the weight of the fabric 
per running yard is important so that the 
use of the suit may be determined (sum- 
mer, winter) and also the value of the 
garment may be better judged (a 12 oz 
not being worth as much as a 14 oz.). 
Suitings range from 7% to 16 oz. with the 
lighter weights being for spring and sum- 
mer and costing correspondingly less. 


Every good garment should have a cer- 
tain amount of hand tailoring. Coat but- 
ton-holes should be hand sewed and may 
be recognized by the rough, uneven finish 
on the inside of the coat. Machined but- 
ton-holes are very evenly stitched on the 
inside and smoothly finished. Coat collars 
should be hand felled and sewed onto the 
coat by hand so that the lie of the collar 
may be more exact and smooth fitting. 
Hand sewing is distinguishable from ma- 
chine by the uneven hand stitches. 


All seams should have at least five- 
eighths of an inch fabric left beyond the 
stitching to prevent pulling out and should 
have 14 to 16 stitches per inch. Seams 
should be machine sewed with the lock 
stitch (looks the same on both sides) so 
that the whole seam will not open if a 
small break occurs. The edge of the fab 
ric extending beyond the stitching should 
be finished by silk or rayon binding on the 
coat and by overcasting or machine felling 
on the trousers. Almost all coat linings are 


(Continued on page 102) 
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A general view of the homemaking room showing the very 

modern types of equipment. The floor is covered with a 

sound-proof flooring. The doors at the end open into the 
demonstration room. 











This view shows the built-in bookcases and the storage shelves 
for individual students. 
The instructor’s unit (below) in the demonstration room con- 
tains this very modern stainless steel sink and cabinet. 


Modern Equipment 
For The 


Homemaking Room 







































As Seen at the Lawrence, Long Island, High School 





HERE are probably few home economics teachers 
who are able to realize their ideal homemaking 


room in the flesh as it were, but that has been the lucky In the u 
lot of Miss Winifred E. Sloan, head of the department back-to- 
; ; : covering 
of homemaking at the Lawrence High School in Law- 
rence, Long Island. The very newest in equipment, in 
planning, in decoration are included in this beautiful high schoo! 
which was opened in September, 1936. Miss Sloan drew up her 
own floor plans, selected her own materials and types of equip- 
ment and made her recommendations to Mr. Lawrence J. Lin- 
coln, the architect. The result is very near perfection—in Miss 
Sloan’s words, “a dream come true.” ; 
Lawrence High School is built on an eleven acre site near the 
center of what is known as District No. 15, comprising the 
villages of Lawrence, Cedarhurst, Inwood, part of Woodmere 
and of Atlantic Beach—all mainly a residential district. The ; 
building is constructed of red brick with white stone trim and 
is colonial in style with a frontage of 500 feet on the main y 
thoroughfare, but set far enough back to allow for a beautiful 
lawn and terrace. 7 ‘ 
The vocational departments, the physical education depart- : , 
ment and the school cafeteria are all located on the ground F 
floor. Vocational homemaking courses A and B are offered as 
a regular three-year course at the end of which a homemaking t 
diploma is given. The girls who take this course are not, as a b 
rule, interested in college entrance and the course is designed a 
to fit girls for actual homemaking. It is not a vocational course ¥ 
in the sense of fitting girls for remunerative work. Elective tl 
courses are also given in elementary sewing, advanced sewing, n 
cooking and homemaking for boys. It is interesting to note that 
the study of homemaking is begun, in this system, as early as e 
the fifth grade. N 
The homemaking department consists of a modern, scientifical- is 
ly equipped room for teaching foods work (as seen in the il- be 
lustrations on these two pages), another for teaching clothing, re 
a lecture room, and a completely furnished apartment of four in 
rooms and bath. There are four teachers in the department S0 
which is headed, as we have already mentioned, by Winifred E. of 
Sloan, who is also manager of the school cafeteria. F; 
Four unit kitchens are contained in the foods laboratory or th 


work room. Each kitchen is equipped with the essentials for 
work in family groups and four or five girls work in each group. 

Each unit contains 2 cabinets, one with sink and table top of es 
stainless steel and with ample drawer space; the other with a 
stainless steel top and cupboards, with a built in automatic 
four burner gas stove. In the drawers of each cabinet are ar- 
ranged the silverware (plated) for each family group, 3 sauce- 
pans with lids, a flour sifter, a set of mixing bowls, a double 
boiler, utility tray, measuring cup, wooden spoon, 2 custard 
cups, a set of measuring spoons and a paring knife, an egg 
beater, a strainer, rolling pin, cookie cutter, 2 pie plates, a muffin 
pan, 2 baking dishes and 2 bread pans. Below each sink, and 
hidden by a cupboard door, is a dishpan with soap, scouring 
powder and cleaning cloths. The towel rack is on the wall by 

















In the unit kitchens this type of sink and cabinet, a double, 
back-to-back one, is used. Stainless steel is used for the 
covering of the sinks, and the cabinets are enamel. The towel 





racks are shown on the wall to the right. 


the sink. Needless to say, while each unit is equipped for individual 
work, all work is done on a family basis—that is, family sized recipes are 
used, family meals are planned and prepared and it is the family that 
is constantly considered, not the individual student. 

In the apartment is a living room, bedroom, dressing room, dining 
room, kitchen and bath. The apartment kitchen is equipped exactly as 
the four unit kitchens. The girls who are taking the vocational home- 
aking courses are now in the process of decorating and furnishing each 
of these rooms. It is here that they will hold their teas, luncheons and 
other social affairs for small groups of faculty, schoolmates and friends. 

In addition to the unit kitchens and the apartment there is a demon- 
stration room directly off the large homemaking room. This was origi- 
nally planned as a library but is now being used for lectures and 
discussions. 

The clothing room is furnished with twelve tables, two large cutting 
tables, 6 sewing machines, built-in ironing boards, a display case, black- 
boards and a fitting room with triple mirror, an ironing board, a drier 
and a sink with running water. The supply room houses the students 
work boxes and a supply of dress materials which is available for 
those who prefer to buy in this manner or who are not able to buy 
material. 

Approximately 25% of the student enrollment is now taking home 
economics work, including a class in Home Living for Boys, which 
Miss Sloan teaches every morning. This class consists of 25 boys and 
is a new venture, having been started only this year. It deals with 
boy’s problems in the home and, with a view to future needs, with the 
responsibilities of a man as father of a family. It is an activity class, 
in which the boys learn food values, meal preparation, marketing, per- 
sonal grooming, clothing selection (their own clothes) and the selection 
of textiles in so far as it affects the purchasing of their own clothing. 
Family budgeting and income are also taught, and home planning from 
the standpoints of economy, safety and adaptability to the family group. 





































The wall cabinet and sink assembly in the kitchen of 
the homemaking apartment contains ample cupboard and 
drawer space. | 


Below is the wall cabinet assembly showing the built-in 
cabinet-gas stove combination. | 


The movable stainless steel covered table (left) is a 
useful object for the display of illustrative material, etc 


| 
(All photographs from Excel Metal Cabinet Co., Inc., New York.) 
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Efficient Cafeteria Equipment 


FFICIENT management is a large 
factor in the success of any school 
cafeteria, and when this is combined with 
a thorough knowledge of food and nu- 
trition, a sincere interest in the welfare 
of the students and a sure knowledge of 
human nature, the results are near 100% 
perfect. The success that has been at- 
tained in the management of the Potts- 
ville High School, in Pottsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, led us to ask Miss Painter for 
some information on how she plans and 
carries on her work. We were particu- 
larly interested in the fact that dancing 
is encouraged during the lunch period. 
We found out that this was the principal’s 
idea, as the building was so big that pupils 
would gather in the hall and disturb 
classes. Now they must stay in the cafe- 
teria or go to the gymnasium to dance, 
where music is furnished by the school 
dance orchestra. 
The Pottsville High School cafeteria is 


As Told By 


Sara A. Painter 


Cafeteria Director 
Pottsville High School, Pottsville, Pa. 


about 4 years old. Before the cafeteria 
was built, Miss Painter was asked to 
come to Pottsville and confer with the 
superintendent and the secretary of the 
board and advise them regarding equip- 
ment and plans for the cafeteria. Soon 
after this, she was appointed director of 
the cafeteria. 

Miss Painter says that in selecting 
equipment, she advised stainless steel for 
the serving counters and all metal work 
in the kitchen and cafeteria on account of 
its durability and the ease with which it 
may be kept clean. 

The kitchen has six units with the fol- 
lowing equipment: (1) The dishwashing 
unit, with a receiving table, a Crescent 
electric dishwasher, clean dish table and 
a stainless steel double sink, all connected 
and forming an open square, thus making 
for efficiency in handling. (2) a vege- 
table unit, consisting of a Hobart electric 
potato peeler connected with drain, a 
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stainless steel double sink, with shelf. 
(3) A sandwich unit, containing a Ho- 
bart electric meat slicer, Buffalo bread 
slicer, and an electric refrigerator. (4) 
The cooking unit, with a large steam 
double boiler, a cook table with a pot 
rack, two Vulcan ranges, one Sav-Mor 
steamer, and one aluminum steam kettle, 
60 gallon capacity; (5) The salad unit, 
consisting of two tables and two sinks, 
and (6) last, the bake unit. This in- 
cludes a pastry oven, a baker’s table with 
stainless steel bins, one Hobart electric 
mixer, of 60 quart capacity, with grinder 
attachment, one small General Electric 
mixer with fruit reamer, one Dean port- 
able rack with 8 shelves, scales and re- 
frigerator. All drain connections in the 
cafeteria kitchen have surface grease 
traps. The cost of this large equipment 
in 1932 when the cafeteria was built, was 
$8415.04. 

In addition to this, the refrigeration unit 
consists of two electric refrigerators and 
a 50 pound capacity ice unit, two Frig- 
idaire ice cream and milk cabinets, and 
two Frigidaire water coolers and drink- 
ing fountains. 

The original outlay for small equip- 
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ment was $1500.00—as 
the cafeteria has pros- 
pered the small equip- 
ment has been added to. 
This includes aluminum 
trays, which have the 
new resistant finish; all 
heavy aluminum cooking 
utensils, stainless steel 
bowls, serving spoons 
and soup ladels to match 
the steam table, new 
dishes, sugar shakers, 
salt and pepper shakers, 
one standard scale, 500 
pounds, and one for 8 
pounds. 

The cafeteria counter 
is planned for two-way 
service, and consists of a bread and but- 
ter counter, two steam tables with six 
openings, two long sandwich and dessert 
counters, two cocoa urns, and two coffee 
urns, all of stainless steel. There are also 
two combination ice cream and milk cab- 
inets and two National cash registers. A 
galvanized dish warmer 15 feet long, with 
three shelves, which open into both 
kitchen and cafeteria, takes care of all 
the dishes. 

The cafeteria is planned to take care 
of 625 students at one time. There are 
two lunch periods with a 15-minute in- 
terval between. Although the cafeteria 
was started during the worst of the -de- 
pression, it has carried itself and prices 
have not been raised. At times less ex- 
pensive foods had to be served, but serv- 
ings and the quality of food remained the 
same. 

When the cafeteria was first opened 
the interest of the high school students 
was gained by having them design and 
mimeograph the menus. Some very en- 
tertaining effects were obtained in the way 
of decorated menus, copies of which 
were posted on the bulletin board in the 
hall so that pupils might decide what they 
wanted before the lunch period began. 
This is no longer necessary. 

The menus change daily and a popu- 
lar one at present is: 

Vegetable Soup $.05 
Beef and Carrot Stew with Biscuits .05 
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Brown Potatoes 05 
Buttered Green Beans 05 
Tomato Sauce 05 
Tuna Fish Salad 10 
Hearts of Lettuce with Mayonnaise .05 
Chocolate Cake 05 
Cocoanut Pudding 05 
Jello 05 
Fruit Cup .05 
Sandwiches 
Lettuce & Peanut Butter 05 
Salmon and Celery 05 
Ham and Pickle 05 
Cheese 05 
Orangeade (fresh) 05 
Milk, % pt. A Grade 04 
Tomato Juice 03 
Cocoa 03 
Ice Cream 05 
Popsicle ; 05 
All meats, fowl and fish are 05 


Candy is not displayed or sold until 
after lunch is served. 

The most pepular dish in the cafeteria 
at present time is apple dumpling. The 
recipe is as follows: 











Apple Dumplings 
(50 servings) 
Pare and core 50 medi- 
um sized apples. 

6 Ibs. flour 
5 oz. baking powder 
2% qts. milk 
14 Ib. butter 
1% lbs. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
1 Jb. brown sugar 
1 Ib. white sugar 
cinnamon 

Sift flour, baking pow- 
der, and salt together, 
rub in shortening, add 
milk to make a _ soft 
dough. Roll %_ inch 
thick, cut in squares 
large enough to wrap apples. Place 
apple in square, sprinkle with white sugar 
and cinnamon, wrap and place in a 
greased pan. Sprinkle with brown sugar 
and place a small piece of butter on each 
dumpling. Pour enough boiling water 
over dumplings to make a little syrup in 
the pan and place in steamer until apples 
are soft then in oven to brown. If no 
steamer is available cover and place in 
oven to bake. 

Brown Sugar Sauce 

1 qt. brown sugar 1% cup cornstarch 

2 qts. boiling water 1% lb. butter 

Add sugar and cornstarch combined to 
boiling water stir until smooth and thick 
then add butter. Serve hot from steam- 
table with hot sauce. 
Cost of each dumpling without labor 
$.021%4, selling price $.05 

Special meals are frequently served in 
the cafeteria. For example, the different 
clubs often have their luncheons in the 
cafeteria. No special menu is prepared, 
each guest takes a tray and is served in 
the same way as the pupils and with the 
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I* a small school cafeteria the income 
is not sufficient to pay a full time 
home economics trained manager. In 
some school systems this problem has 
been solved by assigning two or three 
school cafeterias to one manager. In 
Lakewood, a residential suburb of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, we have solved it by combin- 
ing the duties of cafeteria manager and 
home economics teacher. 

Though both the teacher of foods and 
the cafeteria manager must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the nutritive value and 
preparation of various foods and the abil- 
ity to understand children, the successful 
cafeteria manager must also have natural 
or acquired business and executive ability. 
Applicants for positions of this combina- 
tion of work must, therefore, be most 
carefully chosen. The personality aud 
ability of the manager affects almost the 
entire school. 

In Lakewood we have found this solu- 
tion for the management of the small 
cafeteria most satisfactory in our junior 
high schools. The manager teaches two 
classes in foods each day and the re- 
mainder of her time is devoted to cafe- 
teria duties. She does not have a home 
room or a study hall. Her classes are in 
the morning. Before these classes begin, 
she can check her deliveries for quality 
and quantity and can make sure that the 
cooks thoroughly understand everything 
about the day’s menu. Her cafeteria 
duties are again resumed the period just 
before lunch, when she tastes the food to 
be sure it is properly seasoned and super- 
intends the arrangement of the counters 
and steam table. There are two lunch 
periods, each one hour long, and this al- 
lows time in between lines to replenish the 
counters and steam tables, After lunch 
the manager is free to check up on the 
amounts sold that day; the left overs; 
what must be ordered, and to talk over 
with her cooks the menu and recipes for 
the next day. 

The Board of Education pays two-fifths 
of her salary and the remaining three- 
fifths is paid from the receipts of her 
cafeteria. She is, of course, a regular 
member of the faculty at her school, and 
is on the same salary schedule as all 
other teachers in the system, taking into 
consideration training, experience and 
length of service. This tends to make a 
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better professional and social understand- 
ing between the cafeteria manager and 
the other teachers. 

In all our junior high schools the cafe- 
teria is located on the same floor and 
very near the foods laboratory. Thus the 
manager is always on hand and available 
for emergencies if they arise or for ad- 
vice when needed. This is not the case 
when a manager's time is divided between 
two or three schools, sometimes widely 
separated. 

We feel that both the home economics 
department and the cafeteria benefit by 
this arrangement. The foods department 
is able to purchase supplies from the cafe- 
teria at wholesale prices. Every week a 
requisition for all necessary supplies is 
compiled by each foods teacher and sent 
to the cafeteria manager. She in turn 
adds any of these supplies which she does 
not have on hand to her weekly cafeteria 
requisitions which are sent to the office 
of the cafeteria supervisor where all pur- 
chasing is done. Each morning the man- 
ager or one of her helpers in the kitchen 
carefully fills these orders for the home 
economics classes, recording weights, etc., 
and charging these items at cost. At the 
end of the month this bill is totaled and 
sent to the Board of Education for pay- 
ment. 

No attempt is made to use in the cafe- 
teria any of the products prepared in the 
foods classes. Each student eats what- 
ever she prepares in class. She pays a 
small fee of 75 cents at the beginning of 
the semester which is deposited at the 
3oard of Education to partially defray 
the cost of materials used. During the 
past few years some of our students have 
not been able to pay this fee and in these 
cases the Board of Education has stood 
the additional expense. 

There are a great many social affairs 
such as school club parties and dinners 
and Parent-Teachers teas, dinners and 
card parties in our Lakewood schools, All 
the serving on these occasions is done by 
the girls in the home economics classes. 
At times like these they are indeed a great 
help to the cafeteria manager, often set- 
ting the tables as well as serving the meal. 
At large dinners these students are under 
the direction of the other home economics 
teacher in the schvol, thus leaving the 
manager free to supervise the work in the 
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kitchen and the serving at the steam table. 
It is excellent practical experience for the 
girls and they seem to enjoy doing it cor- 
rectly. They receive their dinner for 
their services and if a few have spent 
considerable extra time, they are paid in 
addition. 

Our junior high schools are all about 
the same size with an average enrollment 
of around 850. The cafeterias each serve 
between four and five hundred daily. 
Most of these students buy a complete 
lunch, though about 15 to 20% of them 
patronize the “quick lunch counter.” At 
this counter we sell milk, sandwiches, ice 
cream and candy. This counter is run 
in some cases to compete with the corner 
store. It also enables the child who 
brings his own lunch from home to buy 
milk without standing in line. Only five 
cents’ worth of candy may be bought by 
any one student. Candy is not sold at 
the main cafeteria counters. We _ find 
that on a cold or rainy day our patronage 
in the regular lunch line greatly increases, 
but on a warm, sunny spring or fall day 
students will patronize the “quick lunch” 
stand and run out of doors to spend the 
greater part of the lunch period. They 
are also allowed to go to the movies in 
the auditorium after finishing their lunch. 


We employ about 35 student helpers 
in each junior high school during the 
two lunch periods, and they receive a 
22 cent lunch for their services. Since 
the cafeteria manager very often has 
these same students in her classes, she is 
able to judge the ability of the child ap- 
plying to her for work in the cafeteria. 
Preference is given those who need finan- 
cial assistance, and the principal or his 
assistant makes these recommendations. 
Some needy students, because of physical 
disability or undesirable personal habits 
or appearance can not be used to help 
behind the counters and steam table. 
These children sometimes help with the 
trays and dishes in the kitchen or are as- 
signed other duties around the building. 
Each child is made to feel that he really 
earns his lunch. If there are more stu- 
dents in need of a hot lunch than the cafe- 
teria actually requires for help, the 
Parent-Teacher Association reimburses 
the cafeteria 15 cents per pupil for their 
lunch. This covers the cost of raw ma- 
terials. 
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Because of her training and experience 
as a teacher, we feel that our cafeteria 
managers do an unusually fine piece of 
work in training these student helpers. 
They learn and establish lasting habits 
of neatness and cleanliness. The girls 
serve at the steam tables and salad and 
dessert counters. The boys dip ice cream 
and act as bus boys and carriers. Boys or 
girls, especially recommended by the 
principal’s office for honesty and intelli- 
gence, are the checkers and _ cashiers. 
White uniforms are furnished the counter 
and steam table helpers, but each girl 
must wash her own. 

Because the cafeteria manager is a reg- 
ular member of the school faculty she 
can, perhaps, more readily obtain the help 
and cooperation of the other teachers in 
introducing the cafeteria to the new stu- 
dents. Though nutrition and the proper 
selection of foods is emphasized in all 
hygiene lessons from the kindergarten up, 
little opportunity is offered to put this 
theoretical knowledge into practice until 
the child reaches junior high school. 
Talks in the home rooms by older students 
emphasizing the special lunch offered 
daily in the cafeteria at a reduced price 
help the confused newcomer. A sample 
tray displaying this “special” is set up as 
an illustration of this well balanced lunch. 

The art department sometimes helps by 
making attractive posters emphasizing the 
and fruits. 
Commercial posters with little or no ad- 


value of milk, vegetables, 
vertising may be used to direct attention 
to the proper foods. 

At one time we tried checking the 
students’ trays and giving an A card to 
all lunches containing milk in some form, 
a green vegetable or fruit and one hot 
substantial dish. These cards were num- 
bered and the student receiving the lucky 
number posted on the menu board re- 
ceived a free A lunch the next day. Some 
objection was made to this “lottery,” how- 
ever, and it has been discontinued. We find 
that price is an inducement, and the bar- 
gain specials are the best way to per- 
suade the student to purchase the proper 
foods. Milk, soup, vegetables, and fruits 
are sold close to cost; desserts are high. 

Four women are employed full time in 
each junior*high cafeteria—a meat and 
vegetable cook, a pastry cook, a salad and 
sandwich maker, and a dish washer and 
cleaning woman. The custodian cleans 
the dining room which is often used as a 
study hall or even a class room in one 
overcrowded building, but the women take 
entire care of the kitchens. 

The average daily receipts in these cafe- 
terias are $63 to $65 per day, and the per- 
centages of expenditures last year were: 

Food 


Manager 
Equipment 
Operating 
Profit 
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Each month 3% of the total receipts of 
each school is set aside in a separate fund 
for replacement and repairs. Any large, 
expensive equipment must be paid for 
from accumulated reserve funds as the 
Board of Education buys nothing for the 
cafeterias. Sometimes this payment for 
large pieces of equipment must be budget- 
ed over a period of years. For example, 
one of our schools opened this fall with 
a balance on hand of $82. The first week 
of schooi it was found advisable and even 
necessary to spend over $400 for new re- 
frigerating units. Naturally we do not 
expect this school to be able to write off 
this expense in one year. 

Many printed forms for recording daily 
receipts, monthly weekly 
menus, etc., are used, as they are real 
time savers as well as making these rec- 


inventories, 


ords from all schools uniform. All menus 
and requisitions are made out one week 
in advance and the menus posted in the 
kitchen at least one day to enable the 
cooks to work ahead. All possible cler- 
ical work must be avoided where the cafe- 
teria. manager has additional teaching 
duties. It has, therefore, seemed advis- 
able to keep only monthly instead of daily 
inventories. The head clerk in the princi- 
pal’s office counts the money each day and 
checks with the manager to see that the 
receipts correspond with the reading of 
the cash register. 

The junior high cafeterias do not pay 
anything toward administrative expenses. 
The director and purchasing agent of the 
school cafeterias is also the manager of 
the high school cafeteria and her salary as 
well as that of the bookkeeper for the 
whole system is paid from the high school 
cafeteria receipts. Since the board of 
education had paid the entire salary of the 
managers in the smaller schools before 
centralizing the purchasing and account- 
ing, it seemed too much to suddenly load 
this additional expense on to them along 
with the two-fifths of the manager's sal- 
ary. Eventually, we hope that each of 
these schools will be able to allot about 
1.5% of its receipts for administrative 
expenses. More than this percentage has 
been saved by centralizing the buying. 

Yearly contracts for ice cream, milk, 
bread and rolls and candy are given to the 
firms offering the best quality at the low- 
est price. These bids are made upon 
specifications sent out from the main of- 
fice. Bids are made every two weeks on 
all meat products and every week on but- 
ter, eggs, cheese, etc. Staples and canned 
goods are purchased every two weeks, 
though orders for many “futures” on 
canned fruits and what few canned vege- 
tables are used, were placed last June, 
subject to testing on arrival. 

Some buyers feel that satisfactory qual 
ity can not be obtained with this set up, 
where the orders are placed with the low- 
est bidder. Having worked with both 
systems of purchasing, we have found 


that considerable money can be saved by 
requiring all firms to bid on definite speci- 
fications. Excellent and uniform quality 
can be obtained if the managers insist that 
the food received be of the quality speci- 
fied. Any firm not delivering the quality 
of food required will not receive further 
business regardless of price. Last fall, 
the lowest bidder on the yearly contract 
for milk had a record at the city Board 
of Health rather 
sistently high bacteria count and when 
visited, the dairy did not prove satisfac- 
tory. Companies of this kind do not re- 
ceive the business 
Purchasing done on the bid system does 
require more careful inspection of all de- 
liveries for proper quality and weights. 


which showed a con- 


regardless of price. 


It is possible, however, to educate the 
various reliable firms as to the quality of 
goods demanded and a real saving is the 
result. 
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same food. Each year, the County Girl 
Reserves are served a banquet at the low 
The 


Institute, when it meets in the 


cost of 35c per person, County 
Teachers’ 
high school, is served a 50c luncheon— 
there are usually about 1400 teachers pres- 
ent. 

The next special cafeteria lunch will be 
the Washington’s birthday one. This is 
celebrated with a program to which par- 
and invited. A 


minuet in 


ents friends are group 
costume 
the high 


Some of the 


of seniors 


with the 


present a 
music furnished by 
orchestra. 


school parents 


and friends then stay for lunch in the 
cafeteria. Our menu for this year is: 
Cream of Celery Soup $.05 
Virginia Baked Ham 05 
Southern Sweet Potatoes 05 
Steamed Spinach 05 
Golden Red 
and Green Peppers 05 
Log Cabin Salad_, 10 
Cinnamon Apples 05 
Cherry Pie 05 
Cherry Whip 05 
Birthday Cake 05 
Ice Cream 05 
Frozen Cherry Custard 05 
Popsicles 05 
A new project this year and one of 
which Miss Painter is very proud, is the 
Waitress Course for girls from 16 to 25 


Bantam Corn with 


years of age. This includes care of linen, 
silver, sanitation and service, and the class 
is held under the supervision of the Vo 
cational Education department, Mr. Fd 
The Na 


cooperates 


ward Marburger, supervisor. 


tional Reemployment Bureau 
in finding positions for the girls who have 
At present, some 36 


this is 


finished the course. 
are enrolled in the class, and as 
written, Miss Painter savs that they were 
able to send four waitresses to a leading 


hotel to serve at a large ban 
the course is early pro 
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By 
Carol Hamilton 


Washington School, 
Alameda, California 


HAT could be done to show par- 

ents and friends all phases of our 
Homemaking program when the teaching 
was done by one person in widely sepa- 
rated rooms? Previously, we stressed one 
department to the disadvantage of an- 
other or attempted to shuttle back and 
forth with activities in all quarters, but 
not, we felt, making each parent see our 
course as a whole. Centralizing was the 
needful thing to do, as well as having each 
girl realize more completely her part in 
relation to the program. Really this meant 
putting many lessons together so that 
from the trimly uniformed little L-7 girl 
who greeted friends as hostess at her well 
appointed breakfast table to the H-8 girls 
in their well chosen dresses of their own 
manufacture, anyone would be able to 
grasp what this ‘new’ homemaking teach- 
ing was all about. 

Our cafeteria and P.T.A. room being 
about half way between the foods labora 
tory and clothing room, we decided tc 
show our ‘whole bag of tricks’ there. With 
the ever ready cooperation of our Prin- 
cipal and the custodian, permission was 
secured and the moving of heavier equip- 
ment was accomplished. 

Each class at the lesson preceding ‘Open 
house night’ assembled the particular part 
of the demonstration for which they were 
to be responsible, and had it in readiness 
to set up in its appointed place. A fifteen 
minute schedule was agreed upon as the 
time each two girls should give as host- 
esses and demonstrators on THE night. 
Thus allowing all to participate and yet 
keep their other obligations to class teach- 
ers and parents. 

We called our idea “Missouri Lane.” 
Had you made a tour of inspection with 
us, this is what you would have seen. 

On entering the P.T.A. room four com- 
pletely set tables invited you to come 
closer and observe the correct table ap- 
pointments for breakfast, luncheon, dinner, 
and a buffet tea. Fruit and flower ar- 
rangements and the tea table were the 
handiwork of the Home Arts Club. The 
young hostess in charge could give the 
latest information on such affairs illus- 
trated with a most interesting scrapbook. 
Many questions were asked of the 
hostesses and I think must have been 
satisfactorily answered from the com- 
ments and echoes heard. 

Continuing on into the cafeteria dining 
room we found the ‘Missouri Lane’ of 
tables encircling the walls. Starting with 
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A Centralized School Exhibit 


shopping hints to consumers in respect to 
labeling, packaging, content of cans, reg- 
ulations regarding the same, new foods 
and ready prepared ones. (We acknowl- 
edge with sincere thinks the article by 
Agnes C. Brown of March 1934 in 
PracricAL Home Economics for sugges- 
tions). Occupying the central position 
along this wall was a long table showing 
the actual food products found in the 
food groups, as many as we could get 
through the courtesy of our grocer, meat 
market, and cafeteria. These were backed 
by the large charts illustrating proper 
food selection for a well balanced diet. On 
the opposite side of the room were our 
‘demonstrators’ of old and new gadgets to 
make food preparation a joy and a skill 
of which to be proud. Seventh graders 
were turning out vegetable plates that 
looked like pictures, and more advanced 
pupils were making cookies, and decorat- 
ing cakes. Many were the oh’s and ah’s 
over these endeavors, especially when the 
cafeteria cook decided she would bake a 
batch of cookies to entice others to come 
down to see what was going on. This was 
not in our plans, but she was on duty to 





also show how our kitchen was operated. 

“Well, where is Jane’s dress I’ve been 
hearing so much about?” a lady asked as 
she made her way directly to the far side 
of the room. Entirely across this wall 
were tables spread with helps to becoming 
a ‘well dressed girl’—first the pattern 
counter with suggestions for all types and 
occasions, followed by materials suited to 
the projects, next the first steps of laying 
on a pattern, then the electric sewing 
machine being operated by girls who skill- 
fully proved its advantages. Following this 
a number of completed garments illus- 
trative of problems undertaken. A dress- 
ing table and stool made by the girls of 
the club were displayed. Next to it the 
various scrapbooks made in the Home 
Arts Club were shown, some of their 
titles may be of interest; “The American 
Girl” (a collection of subdeb articles, and 
personal problems), “Outdoor Sports,” 
“For Babies Only’ (our kindergarten 
project), “Table Setting,” “Flower Ar- 
rangements,” and “Home Furnishing” 
(including plans for making furniture). 

To afford a resting place, the center of 
our room was given over to a grouping of 
tables and chairs, that homemaking litera- 
ture might be enjoyed. 

This was, I believe, the most com- 


. plete exposition of homemaking teaching 


offered at a glance, and once visualized 
did not really take undue effort to achieve. 





Clothing Our Foods Classes 
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Last summer while on Cape Cod, 
browsing through quaint little gift shops, 
I glimpsed several gay peasant aprons 
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and decided then and there that would 
be what the girls would make this year. 
Upon my return I sketched and colored 
until I had the gay apron in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

I bought yards and yards of bright 
orange percale for the main part of the 
apron, and blue, yellow and green per- 
cale for the bands at the top and bottom. 
Each apron also required three and three- 
fourths yards of black rickrack which 
is sewed between the colored bands. The 
bright colors immediately caught the eye 
of each'girl taking home ecdnomics for 
the first time. 

They were certainly enthusiastic little 
workers. Their classes met but twice 
a week, but those girls were in the cloth- 
ing laboratory every spare minute they 
had during the day. They worked before 
school in the morning, at noon, during 
their free periods and after school. 


Little things like aprons can make a lot 
of difference in the way one feels in the 
kitchen (!) And after all, if we expect 
girls to elect home economics when they 
get to high school, we must make it ap- 
pealing in the grades. 


C. Ruth Eubank 








That pure grape product— 


Cream of Tartar—insures fine 


flavor in all your baking 


UPILS take great delight in learning 
to bake muffins. But be sure to stress 
this point with your class. 

A baking-powder taste will spoil the light- 
est, tenderest muffins they can bake. 

For a fine, delicious flavor it is important 
to use a baking powder made with a pure 
fruit product—Cream of Tartar. 

The Cream of Tar- 
tar in Royal Baking 
Powder comes from 


ROYAL is the only 

nationally distributed 

baking powder that is 

made with a pure fruit 
product—Cream of Tartar— 
derived from luscious, juice- , 
heavy grapes 


12 Tempting Muffins— yet 
only 1¢ worth of Royal 


Have your class figure out what you pay for 
the ingredients needed to make one dozen 
muffins... the eggs, flour, shortening, etc. 
Then compare those costs with the small 
amount you spend for the baking powder. 
Actually only a penny’s worth of Royal! 
And that 1¢ worth of Royal insures sweet 
flavor and delicate lightness—every time. 
When the best costs such a trifle, it’s pretty 
poor economy to experiment with doubt- 
ful brands of baking powder. 











rich, juice-heavy grapes. And this precious in- 
gredient insures delicious flavor — every time! 

Fine texture, too. Royal's action is uniform, 
steady. 

To be sure of successful classroom demonstra- 
tions... insist on Royal Baking Powder. And 
teach your pupils that for ine home baking it pays 
to use the only nationally known baking powder 
that is made with a pure fruit product— Royal. 


FREE—ROYAL COOK BOOK! Beautifully illus- 
trated. Basic recipes, rules for fine cakemaking, 
hints on handling doughs and batters, and other 
valuable helps for teachers. Mail coupon, 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
691 Washington Street, New York, Dept. 603 


Please send free 


Name 
Address__ 


State 





School 


Roya! Cook Books for class use 








Copyright, 1937, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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by 
Evelyn Smith 


University of Illinois 


Now as never before must the con- 
sumer be “equipment conscious” if she 
is to wisely spend the family income. A 
merchant is no longer shocked or sur- 
prised if a buyer asks the thread count 
of sheets, or whether the silk is weighted. 
Both textile and food manufacturers have 
realized for some time that they can no 
longer keep the buying public in the dark. 
The wise consumer should question the 


manulacturer o! 


materials, gauges, 
chemical composition, and even gears and 


levers if necessary, but to do this, she 


must first get this knowledge herself. 
A basic knowledge of physics, chemis- 

try and economics is required to inter- 

pret manufacturer information, evaluate 


advertisements, and compare different 


products. We need such knowledge also 
to follow the research that is being done, 
and to ask intelligent questions. 


Consumer education courses and infor- 
mation on buying are now readily avail- 
able lirst, several colleges and univer 
sities offer courses dealing with the un- 
] mechanisms, and the 
proper use and care of household appli- 
ances. These courses include studies of 


meters, mechanical refrigerators, ther 


mostats, etc., and are interesting becaus« 
they indicate a trend of thinking, as well 
as the fact that women are expected to 
know something about mechanics. 

X 


second, many advertisements are really 
informative and give information on ma 
terials, performance records, durability 
and necessary precautions in the care 
and use of the equipment. Beware of 
false claims, misleading and improperly 
used technical or scientific terms in ad 
vertisements, however. 

Third, we can look to manufacturers 
for a great deal of authentic information 
Many large companies are continually do- 
ing research work in order to perfect 
the desig 


ment, and they are trying to get this 


and usefulness of their equip 


information before the publ Cc in a popu 
lar way 

Fourth, a great deal of valuable infor 
mation can be obtained from the Bureau 
of Standards and the Bureau of Home 


Economics. We may also mention Con 
sumers Research and “approvals” given 
by various agencic In following the ad 


vice of the latter, however, it is well to 
realize their limitations and not use them 


as the only guide. There are also quite 


* Abstract of talk given at meeting of Illinois 
Home Economics Association 





Factors in Selection of Equipment 


a few books now on the market dealing 
with household equipment, In general, 
there is a goodly supply of material and 
authentic information available to the 
secker. 

Three tests are suggested that can be 
used 


n a critical analysis of any piece 
of equipment. First, construction: How 
is the article made as to design and pat- 
tern so as to combine beauty, usefulness 
and durability? Too often we let one 
feature outweigh the others and many 
times sacrifice convenience for design. 
lor instance, are the chairs comfortable, 
well braced, dovetailed and not glued? Is 
the china well designed and not merely 
decorated? Are the lines of the dishes 
vood—-modern without necessarily being 
modernistic? Do the pitchers pour with- 
out dripping? Are the handles put on the 
kettles so that they will not turn or come 
out? Have you noticed that pans are 

»w made with straight sides, tight fitting 
covers, and pouring lips? Do you know 
how your paring knives are put in the 
handle? Does the shank run the full 
length or is it just stuck in; and does the 
hape and thickness of the handle feel 
comfortable in the hand ?. 

The second test concerns material. Do 
not be misled by beauty of design and 
construction without inspecting the actual 
material used. Remember that metals 
come in various weights called gauges. 
These run from 8, which is very heavy, 
to 22, which is very light. Many so-called 
bargains or feature articles are of very 
light weight gauge and will not be dura- 
ble. Ready made kitchen units (tables, 
sinks, etc.) are often made of this light 
weight gauge and will not hold up under 
the normal wear. ‘The same thing is true 


n cooking utensils. We usually find 
aluminum pans in heavy, medium, and 
light weights. Most housewives will not 
need heavy and it is doubtful economy to 
buy light utensil Reputable firms usu- 
ally mark these weights on the pans. 

In both glass and silver do not be mis- 
led by design and forget the actual mate- 
rial used, for that is what makes for dur- 
ability. In china, a good vitrified dish, 
with an underglaze pattern, should be our 
desire, Vitrified dishes are translucent 
when held up to a strong light, and they 
have been baked so thoroughly that the 
particles are well fused together, thus 
preventing absorption. With glassware 
breakage will be lower if you purchase 
a lead rather than a lime glass, even 
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though the initial expense may be greater. 
It is also well to know what material is 
used in your refrigerators, both inside 
and out, and what the insulation is. 


Il! orkmanship is the final test. We may 


have good design and good material, but 
so cheaply and shoddily put together that 
it will neither look well nor last. Do not 
fail to check on these factors. For in- 
stance, is the dish completely glazed? Do 
doors and drawers work smoothly? Are 
there unnecessary lumps of solder on 
metal table or sink? 


After examining a piece of equipment 
from the angle of construction, material, 
and workmanship, the spread between 
cost and selling price will show up 
quickly. 


Dynamics Which Condition 
Eating Behavior 


Eating problems are commonly consid 
ered matters of purely physical moment. 
In reality, like many other kinds of 
problems, they are much more than this, 
according to Dr. Augusta Bronner, direc 
tor of the Judge Baker Guidance Center, 
in a talk given before the American 
Dietetic Association in Boston. 


The study of so-called problem children 
in guidance clinics has lead to the knowl 
edge that behavior is mercly sympto- 
matic and that to understand behavior 
manifestations one must know something 
of dynamic causes that lie back of the 
behavior. This is true of eating be- 


havior. 


Some psychiatrists have recognized 
the fact that from the beginning of life 
the taking of food becomes associated 
with emotional values; the early feeding 
experience is pleasurable or non-pleasur- 
able in varying degrees. The effect of 
this persists for years, sometimes 
throughout life. Food fads, craving for 
sweets, the overvaluation of eating— 
these and many other food peculiarities 
vo back to the experiences of infancy. 


Physical and emotional conditions in- 
fluence eating behavior. lfear, jealousy, 
associations of various sorts, play a role, 
and eating behavior may itself be used as 
a device to gain various kinds of satis- 
faction. For example, sometimes the pat- 
tern of food behavior is an attention-get 
ting device; sometimes it is used as a 
weapon for revenge, sometimes for sel 
punishment. 


While the literature on the subject 1s 
slight and research is needed, yet enough 
is known in guidance clinics to make it 
clear that feeding problems among chil 
dren and adolescents can only be met 
adequately by taking into account much 
more than the physical factors involved 














The Use of Illustrative 
Material 


(Continued from page 81) 


one color for plaits, another for darts, 
another for centerback, for centerfront, 
and so on. 

For giving instruction on how to 
make alterations, patterns cut from 
heavy paper are used, These are 
mounted on paper of contrasting colors, 
showing where to cut the pieces of the 
pattern to add fullness or to lengthen, 
and where to make a fold in the 
pattern to shorten or to make it small- 
er, All common alterations are illus- 
trated. 

A collection of clothing construction 
processes that has been found to be ade- 
quate for work done in high school 
classes includes. 

I. Models of machine stitching, made 
on colored material with contrast- 
ing thread, illustrating: 

1, Correct stitch, 


2. Threads not pulled back in place when 


stitching was begun. 
3. Upper tension too tight. 
4, Upper tension too loose. 
5. Bobbin not in correctly; shuttle not 
threaded, 
. Machine incorrectly threaded, upper 
thread not between tension dises 


7. Blunt needle. 
8. Stitch too long, 
. Stitch too short, 


When these models are placed on thé 
bulletin board for pupils to observe and 
use to develop judgment in evaluating 
their own work they are time saving 
for the teacher. The pupil soon learns 
to criticize her stitching and to adjust 
the machine for herself. 

If. Darts—All models are made on 

colored material. 

1, Model showing tailor tacks, used for 
class demonstration of folding, pinning 
and basting a dart, 

2, Good dart—stitching tapered correctly at | 
end, 

3. Model showing effect of not. stitching 


straight (stitching curved at end of dart), 


. Model showing results of tying thread 
carelessly, 

5. Models showing uses of darts, neckline, 
waistline, underarm fullness, shoulder 
fullness, fullness in sleeve 

Ill. Gathers. 
1, Gathering with one row) of running 
stitches, } 
. Gathering with two rows of running 
stitches, placed one-eighth inch apart. 


3. Gathering with machine stitching; shir 
ving, 


The increased popularity of shoulder 


fullness this season has made it neces 
Sary to give more instruction on mak 
ing darts and shirring. 
IV. Finishing plain seams 
1, Pinking, 
’. Hemming edges. 
3. Binding, 
1. Overcasting. 
Fach model made of material suit- 
able for that particular finish 
(Continued on page 103) 
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| Robertshaw introduces— 






THE OVEN. 


TION 


Here in the Thermal Eye 
window, when the oven 
reaches the temperature 
set by the dial, a red 


signal comes into view 


Here on the bezel, 
the oven by-pass (B) 
and safety pilot (P) 
are easily adjusted 


2 with a screw driver 


Here, mounted on the bezel of the 


control, is the oven cock 


OTHER; MODELS IN DIFFERENT DESIGNS 


Robertshaw’s Thermal Eye control signals an end to the last bit 
of guess-work in oven results. 


The red indicator tells when the oven is fully pre-heated. The accurate 
thermostatic action keeps oven heat at the temperature needed for uni- 
form results. 


Thermal-Eye-equipped ranges (both electric and gas) represent the 
last word in cooking equipment. They provide the modern way to 
teach baking, roasting, whole-meal cooking—and get perfect results. 


Write for complete information and list of ranges equipped with 
Thermal Eye. 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY @ YOUNGWOOD, PA. 


ROBERTSHAW OVEN - HEAT - cowree. Thermal tye 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MANAGING PERSONAL FINANCES by 
David F. Jordan. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. 1936. 418 pp. Trade price 
$3.00; College price $2.25. 

The author of this concise and intelli- 
gently presented book on finance is a 
nationally-known authority on monetary 
affairs, has done economic research for 
the General Electric Co., and is the author 
of “Jordan on Investments” as well as 
other recent publications, He is and has 
been for some time the head of a family 
so that the material in the book has been 
given the acid-test of everyday experience 


as well as having been presented several 


times successfully in a university course. 


The purpose of the book is to give 
specific help in financial problems—every- 
day problems that confront both young 
and old. It does that in as simple and as 
direct a way as this subject will allow. 
The author not only lays great emphasis 
on the principles of intelligent spending, 
but he tells the reader how to do it and 
why, which is a little farther than most 
advice goes. He hopes to aid every per- 
son in managing, with greater intelligence, 
his own personal finances, and he includes 
concise answers to such questions as (1) 
What is the advantage of setting up a 
life-insurance trust? (2) Should you buy 
or rent a home? (3) How can one build 








Helpful hints 
on preparing 
tasty Fish and 
Meat Dishes 


recipes for tempting foods of this type. 


panies the first set. 








Because they supply body building proteins, fish and 
meat dishes are generally accepted as a staple part 
of the normal diet. But there are wide variations 
in the food values of different types of meats and 
even in different cuts from the same animal. 


In “Fish and Meat Dishes,” one of the 14 booklets 
which make up “A Manual of Cookery,” you will Oth 

find helpful information on the nutritive value of er 
meats and fish, the selection of cuts, the preparation 
of fish and meat dishes, and more than 30 tested 


Each Manual of Cookery booklet is written in a 
style suitable for classroom use. A complete set 
of the 14 booklets is available at no cost, to any 


Home Economics teacher. You may also have Pies; Manual of 
enough booklets for each member of your Cookery Cakes; Quick Breads; 
! b nesetling- the dor thatk ohicd ‘ Desserts; Soups and 
classes by returning the order blank which accom Sten Cuts end 


The Procter & Gamble Co. table Cookery; Table 


Home Economics Dept. P-337, Ivorydale, Ohio 





Manual of 
Cookery 
Booklets 


Frying Facts; Perfect 


Confections; Cheese and 
Eggs; Yeast Breads; 
School Lunches; Vege- 


Service and Accessories; 
The Story of Crisco. 
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a practical money-saving budget? (4) 
When is it advisable not to have a charge 
account with stores? (5) What is a good 
investment? (6) How much will it cost to 
buy a monthly income of $100 at age 60? 
Is it a good investment? (7) When is it 
advisable to start a new business, etc. 
These are questions every citizen is in- 
terested in and wishes answered to his 
own personal satisfaction. After each 
chapter the author lists the advantages 
and disadvantages of problems discussed, 
allowing each reader to form his own 
conclusions based on his personal needs 
and wants. 

THE YEAR ’Rounp Party Book by William 
P. Young and Horace J. Gardner. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1936. $1.00. 128 pp. 

This small book contains complete 
directions for party programs covering 
the red letter days of each month for use 
in churches, schools, camps, clubs, fra- 
ternal organizations and individual homes, 
It is a valuable little volume for those 
who enjoy giving parties at home or who 
have charge of giving them for larger 
groups. It includes information about 
games, suggestions for decorations and 
refreshments. The party programs in- 
clude: New Year’s Day, Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Leap Year-Valentine Combination 
Party, St. Patrick’s Day, April Fool’s 
Day, Easter, May Day, Memorial Day, 
Flag Day, Independence Day, Vacation 
Rainy Day, Labor Day, Columbus Day, 
Hallowe’en, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas and Watch Night. 

The make-up of the book is very at- 
tractive, partly due to the dainty and 
delightful silhouettes done by Katharine 
Haviland-Taylor. 


THe Century Cook Boox, by Mary 
Ronald. D. ‘Appleton-Century Company, 
1937. $2.50. 

First published in 1895, The Century 
Cook Book has been reprinted twenty- 
nine times—a proof of the regard in 
which it has been held all during these 
years by good cooks everywhere. The 
present edition is not changed or “mod- 
ernized”, but contains all the old-fash- 
ioned favorite “receipts’ so many of 
us know and treasure, and which are fre- 
quently requested by others who remem- 
ber them “as Mother used to make”. The 
book makes delightful reading in itself 
as the instructions given by Mary Ronald 
for menu planning, dinner service, eti- 
quette of dining, etc., are eloquent pic- 
tures of earlier days and manners. By all 
means add the book to your shelf of cook 
books, 


Cookies AND More Cooxtrs, Lois L. Sump- 
tion and Marguerite L. Ashbrook. The 
Manual Arts Press, 1937. $1.75. 

This interesting cook book is unique in 
that it contains recipes only for cookies 
—cookies of every kind and every de- 
scription gathered from the four corners 
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of the earth. Every recipe has been per- 
sonally tested by the authors, who have 
spent years in collecting recipes and his- 
torical information about all kinds of 
cookies. The foreword contains a brief 
history and an account of the derivation 
of the word from the old Dutch “koekje” 
meaning little cakes. Pencil drawings of 
the types of equipment needed to make 
the cookies, and of some of the finished 
varieties are used to illustrate the book 
and were made by Amelia Reinmann. 


More For Your Money, by H. Bennett. 

Chemical Publishing Company, New York 
f City. 1937. $2.75. 

Another guide book for the consumer, 
planned to aid said consumer by provid- 
ing intelligent information concerning the 
many articles needed and used in every- 
day living. The book is written in more 
general terms than some others that have 
appeared on the market, and for that rea- 
son, seems to us more efficient, as it points 
out the points to look for, and to beware 
of, in the selection of materials as a class. 
Foods, cosmetics, liquor, clothing, radios, 
automobiles, soaps, cleansers and polishes, 
furniture and household utensils, furs, 
building materials, are all included and 
there is also a discussion of what to look 
for in apartment renting, in the buying of 
insurance and even in the selection of edu- 
cational services. Withal, the book is in- 





terestingly written and should make ex-, | 


cellent reference material for students in 
consumer buying classes. 


NEW PAMPHLETS & LEAFLETS 


THE RELATIVE VALUE OF VARIOUS 
Larps and OrHer Fats ror DeEep-Fat 
Fryinc or Porato Cures, by Florence B, 
King, Rosemary Laughlin, R. W. Riemen- 
schneider, and N. R. Ellis—a reprint from 
the Journal of Agricultural Research, 
Vol. 53, No. 5, Washington, D. C. 


THREE Meats A Day For THE FAMILY, 
Bulletin No, 10—by Martha S. Pittman, 
Ph.D., Head of Department of Food 
Economics and Nutrition at Kansas State 
College—is a valuable bulletin recently 
issued by this college, concerning the es- 
sentials of an adequate diet for young 
and old with charts and tables of caloric 
values of foods and their nutriments. 


KitcHEN TEMPERATURES, by Anne 
Pierce, nationally known consultant in 
home economics, is a new brochure issued 
by the Temperature Research Founda- 
tion of the Kelvinator Corporation. Miss 
Pierce illustrates the possibilities of ef- 
ficient arrangement of kitchens of all 
sizes and includes four specially drawn 
Plans: for the dimunitive cupboard kitch- 
en; long, narrow kitchen of a modern 
apartment house; square, more roomy 
kitchen of small suburban home; and 
larger kitchen with pantry for country 
estate or larger house. | 
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very woman who is concerned with 


the problem that food preparation 
presents is continually looking for new 
ways of combining inexpensive, readily- 
available staples in wholesome, nourish- 
ing dishes which will have eye appeal 
and taste appeal. 

Among the seventy-five tested recipes 
in the new Pet Milk cookbook ‘“Mid- 
winter Meals for 2 or 4 or 6,” you will 
discover new and delicious flavor com- 
binations—novel treatments for well- 
known foods—unusual versions of 
dishes — skillful 


that transform old favorites into new 


conventional touches 
creations. But of greatest value is the 
contribution which this unique collec- 


tion of recipes makes in helping to put 
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the much-needed quota of milk per 
person into the three meals a day. 

By using Irradiated Pet Milk, it is 
possible easily to include an extra 
amount of pure, safe, whole milk plus 
extra vitamin D in dishes that taste 
better because of the milk they contain. 
Because Pet Milk is double-rich, it can 
be diluted with less than an equal 
amount of another liquid—it can be 
used in place of cream*—it will replace 
eggs and butter. And the result is better 
food at lower cost. 

Irradiated Pet Milk, with its extra 
vitamin D, still costs less generally than 
ordinary milk—far less than cream 
neither of which contains vitamin D in 


any appreciable amount, 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1447c Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, free of charge, 


‘Midwinter Meals for 2 or 4 or 6” 


Address ‘ 























Problems For Consumer-Buying 
Classes 


(Continued from page 83) 


In 
straight- 


and increased ability to earn. the 


case where teeth have been 


satisfaction of im- 
Again, people oft- 
dentist for 
prominence in When 
we do this we have the added feeling of 
greater safety and probably some pleas- 
the fact that can afford the 


ened, we have the 
proved appearance. 
doctor or a 


en choose a 


his profession. 


ure in we 
best. 
What 


money 


we give 
Chest 


buy when 


Community 


do we 


to the or 


other form of charity? This is more 
difficult to analyze. These satisfactions 
are largely of the mind and soul. We 
buy the satisfaction of knowing that some 
child will receive medical care; that 
some family will be to stay to- 
gether; that some old woman or man 
will have warm clothing, a place to stay 
and food to eat. We buy the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that there is safety and 
security for those who are unable to 
provide these for themselves. Since we 
know that the desperately poor often 
turn to petty crime as a means of se- 


able 


curing the needs of life we are in some 
degree buying safety of another kind 


for those we help as well as_ protec- 








LUSIVE things, those vitamins 


So elusive that there’s only one 


way to capture and keep them 


and that is to process and pack the 


tender succulent vegetables within a 


few hours after they come fresh-picked 
from the field. Sexton Vegetables are 


full of the original flavor and nutri- 


Sexton Speciais vller 
outstanding values in 
foods prepared exclu- 
sively for those who feed 
many people each day. 


ment, sealed right in the can, before 


they can escape. By selecting Sexton Vegetables, you not only have 


the assurance of full vitamin value but the added assurance that 


you are getting the finest of the crop in the districts noted for their 


outstanding varieties. 


most economical for your use. 


1G i @.4e1@) 


Distr 


JOHN S EXTON EC 
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Containers chock full, too, and the size 


BROOKLYN 
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tion for ourselves and our families, 

You are probably now beginning to 
see that if we are to get the most for 
our money, we need to be able to rea- 
son clearly about the kinds of satisfac- 
tion which seem to be most desirable 
and so choose our ways of spending 
with discretion and discrimination. To 
do this successfully we need to prac- 
tice analyzing the things we think we 
want to buy; and here are some prob- 
lems for you to start on. 

Why did you save money to give your 
mother a birthday present? Name the 
kinds of satisfactions you felt. You 
have earned money for a camping trip. 
What are the satisfactions you will get 
for the money you have saved for this 
purpose? You have the choice of hear- 
ing a noted singer or of going to the 
movies four times for the same amount 
of money. Which will choose? 
Name the kinds of satisfactions 
will get from your choice. 

Have you ever stopped to wonder 
how you happen to want the things you 
makes you spend your 
money in your own particular way? 
Perhaps it will help to understand your 
money problems better if we look into 
this a bit. Let us start with the ques- 
tion: “Where do we get our opinions 
and ideas about the kinds of satisfac- 
tions we want from the way we spend 
our money?” 

It is easy to see that the very first 
impressions come from our home and 
family. The kind of house we live in, 
the clothes we wear, the kind of food 
we have been taught to eat and the way 
mothers think about 
These all help to 
our 


you 
you 


do, or what 


our fathers and 
the use of money. 
give us our first 
standards ‘regarding the things 
money buys. After this, 
tions outside of our homes modify these 
first Schoolmates and_ friends 
may have different of thinking 
and different standards, and because we 
like and admire them we consciously, 

copy 


opinions and 
which 
our associa- 
ideas. 
ways 


or unconsciously, imitate and 
them; thus, our original ways of think- 
ing have been and changed 
Think this the 
you have differed with your father and 
mother about some you have 
wanted to buy. See if you can trace the 
source of the new ideas. Do you ever 
say: “Aw, all the girls and boys are 
Find illustrations to 
show how members of a family agree 
or disagree in their ideas about spend- 
ing. Find examples of the influence 
of schoolmates or friends on ideas you 


modified 


over and recall times 


things 


going to do it?” 


or some other friend may have had. Can 


you decide what made the new ideas 
seem desirable? 

It is that 
part of the country in which we live will 
have an effect on the way we spend our 


money. Think, for instance, of the 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


interesting to know the 





changes in expenditures of a family 
which has lived in Duluth and may now 
have moved to Florida; they have the 
same the standards 
of living as before, but the difference in 
climate will make a great change in 
needs and requirements. Check this fact 
by making a list of the changes that 
would need to be made by the family 


income and same 


in their way of living in the north, and 
then see what they would need to live 
comfortably in the warm climate of 
their new southern home. If you try to 
estimate the cost of the goods not need- 
ed, it will help you to appreciate the 
great change in the spending habits of 
the family. What other conditions 
might be changed by location besides 
climate? 

Our education and the vocation we 
choose, also affect, in an important way, 
our manner of living and spending. For 
instance, the choice of a vocation fre- 
quently determines the amount of in- 
come and thus limits the amount and 
kind of goods we buy. The person who 
chooses the teaching profession knows 
that the salary for different levels of 
work is rather definitely set, and that 
the positions paying the highest income 
are limited in number. Nursing, social 
service, any many other vocations have 
income limits set by the field itself and 
not by individual limits. Vocation some- 
times determines environment, as in 
the case of the farmer, the mill worker, 
the miner, or the broker, and these in 
turn help to make our standards of liv- 
ing. Compare the incomes and the other 
differences in ways of living of a farmer 
and a miner, or a chauffeur and a doc- 
tor, or a teacher and a mechanic, and it 
will help to make this point clear. Find 
examples to illustrate the differences you 
find. 

Again, do you know that religion and 
nationality may also play a part in the 
choice of satisfactions which we may 
l-ood particularly 
important to certain groups—the Ital 
ians, for example, preferring macaroni 
and spaghetti to the potato that the 
You will 


instances of 


desire ? habits are 


American finds so desirable. 
recall more 


racial prejudice or preference relating 


surely many 
to food, clothing, recreation and other 
kinds of goods. Religious habits may 
bar certain kinds of foods or 
particular types of preparation, 
as that of the Kosher meat of the Jew, 
or the special diet of the Christian 
Lenten period, or the tithing system 
Practiced by some religious groups. Re- 
ligion may also determine the type of 
clothing to be worn, as in the case of 
the Sister of Charity, although this is 
not nearly so common as is the case of 
the which is determined by 
one’s vocation, Think of the uniforms 


require 
such 


uniform 


worn by trainmen, 


bakers, 


conductors and 


chauffeurs, sailors, soldiers, 
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nurses, clerks, waiters, and mill work- 
ers. In many food stores, the sales- 
person wears white trousers and coat. 
In all of these cases, habits of spending 
are influenced by these special circum- 
stances, and in every case ideas are not 
only changed but are constantly chang- 
ing. 

Together, all of these things deter- 
mine our ideas about the use of money 
and make our standard of living. Thus, 
a standard of living is really a set of 
attitudes about the kinds of 
tions we from the goods 
choose to buy. For most people these 
standards are not carefully chosen as 


satisfac- 


want we 


MV 


If you're hunting a new appetite delight, why 
not try the Carnation Cook Book? In it, for 
example, you'll find this delicious Noodle 
Ring with Creamed Chicken—a black and 
white reproduction of one of 16 beautiful 
full-page natural-color photographs. You'll 
like so many of the recipes in this book. 

It's really more than a cook book, you 
know—for included in its 96 pages are menu 


IRRADIATED 


arnation 


“From 


CARNATION COMPANY, Milwaukee 


They 
choose and buy impulsively or because 
have 


a result of deliberate thought. 


they have been accustomed to 


certain without deciding 


worthwhile 


things, and 
whether these are the most 
that could be had for the 
One of the 
that constantly cause money 
the fact that 
taken the trouble to find out what their 


Same amount 


of money. many reasons 
trouble is 
many people have never 
own standards really are, or how their 
ideas about the use of money came into 
think 
that if they can get more money, all of 
their troubles will be over, but no one 


existence. In general, people 


(Coittinued on next page) 


CARNATION COOK BOOK 


ideas for whole meals, for children and in- 
valids, for parties, suggestions for Spanish 
French, Irish, Scandinavian and other for- 
eign dishes. 

And when the recipe calls for milk, be 
sure to use Irradiated Carnation Milk. It's the 
modern, economical, convenient way to get 
better texture, richer flavor. Send only 10c for 
your prepaid copy of the Carnation Cook Book 


Milk 


Contented Cows” 


Wis 


Enclosed is 10c in (coin) (stamps) for the new Carnatior 
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can ever get the most for his money 
until he has studied all of the influences 


that help to determine his attitudes 
and habits, and has decided for himself 
which are really worthwhile and which 
should be discarded. 


Summary of main facts discussed: 

1. We have seen that a study of the 
use of money is important. 

2. When we think the matter through, 
we see that we really buy satisfactions 
and therefore we need to understand 
the nature of our wants and desires to 
get the best kind of satisfactions. 

3. Our standards for the use 
money are modified and changed con- 


of 


stantly by many influences outside of 
ourselves, 

4. To use our money to the best ad- 
vantage, we must study these influences 
in order to take advantage of those 
that are helpful and to discard those 
that cause waste and dissatisfaction. 


Things to do: 

Discuss the following questions in 
class and with your family: 

1. Think of the lunch you liked best 
this week and write down what made 
it the best. 

2. Do you have a dress or other gar- 
ment that you like particularly? Why 
do you like it? How does it differ from 
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The basal caloric requirements of a one 


year old infant, per kilogram of body 


weight, is almost twice that of an 


adult; that of an eight year old child 
is at least half again that of an adult. 


The continual activity of healthy chil- 


dren may considerably increase the 


calories needed to provide for energy 


expenditure and normal growth * + * 


Cream of Wheat supplies a readily 


utilized and assimilated source of en- 








ergy for active, growing children. Its 
heat treated wheat endosperm kernels 
are quickly digested by the pancreatic 
ferments; absorption takes place in a 


minimum length of time. 
Cream of Wheat yields an average of 
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72.4% carbohydrate and 11.8% pro- 
tein, providing a source of rapidly 
utilizable dextrose for high caloric 
requirements, and proteins for the de- 
velopment of solid, healthy muscula- 
ture. And the palatable taste of Cream 


of Wheat appeals equally to infants, 


children, and adults. It can be eaten 


daily, for long periods, without tiring 


the appetite. 


An interesting and in- 
formative brochure, 
“The Role of Carbo- 
hydrate Digestion and 
Metabolism in the 
Body Economy,” will 
be forwarded on re- 
quest. Please address 
Cream of Wheat Cor- 
poration, Minneapolis, 


Minn. Dept.PHE 3-37 
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one that you dislike? 

3. Think of a concert that you en- 
joyed. Why did it give pleasure? 

4. Find the picture of a house that 
you would like to live in. Why would 
you choose it? 

5. What is your favorite sport? What 
are the things about it that give you 
pleasure? 

6. What is the meaning of “standard 
of living’? Write down your own 
standards. Show how they have changed 
by comparing present standards with 
those of a past time. 

7. How are the satisfactions we de- 
sire to buy related to standards of liv- 
ing? Find illustrations to show the 
relation between “buying satisfactions” 
and “standards of living.” 

8. Think of your last purchase and 
see if you can trace the influences which 
were responsible for your choice? 


Some references to read: 


The 
Boy and His Daily Living, pp. 3-10; 
254-260. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Burnham, Jones and Redford. 


Earning and 
pp. 65- 


Friend, Mata Roman. 
the Family Income, 
100. D. Appleton Company. 

Jordan, Ziller Brown. Home and Fam- 
ily, pp. 148-169. Macmillan. 

Justin and Rust. Home Living, pp. 
67-75. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Shultz, Hazel. Making Homes, 
1-14. D. Appleton Company. 


pp. 


For the teacher: 
Edie, Lionel D. Principles of the New 
Economics, Chapters 1-4. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York City. 
Elliot. American Standards and Planes 


of Living, pp. 1-24, 181-190. Ginn & 
Company, New York City. 
Pyle, John F. Marketing Principles. 


Chapter 3. McGraw-Hill 
New York City. 1931. 


Company, 


Selection of Boys’ Suits 
(Continued from page 87) 


now of rayon which wears well. Suit coat 
lining should extend across the back of 
the coat from the top down to the bottom 
of the arm holes and from the sides to 
the middle of the arm holes from the top 
to the bottom. The sleeves are wholly 
lined and should be hand seamed at the 
arm holes. If labels claim the suit to be 
“hand tailored” it should be tailored by 
hand at least at the places mentioned. 
Overcoat lining should extend across 
the back and down the sides the same as 
in suit coats with the exception that it only 
reach about half way to the bottom. The 
lining across the top should be covered 
on the inside with flannel. Lining fabric 
should be a good grade of rayon, alpaca, 
brilliantine, or something similar. 
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The Use of Illustrative Material 
(Continued from page 97) 

V. French seams. 

1, Models showing each step in making a 
French seam for class demonstration. 
Be te ee Deen GONE, 5 ccccess tes see 
3. Models showing mistakes commonly 

made, such as: 

(1) Trimming stitching too closely. 

(2) Not trimming enough, frayed edges 
showing on right side. 

(3) Stitching not straight. 

(4) Not folded carefully for second 
stitching. 

(5) Seam too wide. 

Students criticize the seams, and be- 
come familiar with the common mis- 
takes. They become more careful in 
their work and avoid making these mis- 
takes. These models serve .as a basis 
for judging their own workmanship. 

VI. Flat fell seams. 

1, Models showing each step in making a 
flat fell seam. 
2. A good flat fell seam. 
3. Models showing common mistakes such 
as: 
(1) Trimming stitching too closely, 
(2) Folded unevenly. 
(3) Folded carelessly and seam _ not 
smooth. 
(4) Not stitched carefully on edge of 
fold. 

VII. Lapped seams. 

1. Models illustrating each step. 

2. Lapped seam on straight edge. 

3. Lapped seam on curved edge showing 
clipping. 

4. Lapped seam on shaped edge as corners. 

5. Bound lapped seam. 

6. Lapped seam with piping. 

VIII. Binding. 

1. Steps in applying binding to an outward 
curve. 

2. Steps in applying binding to an inward 
curve, 

3. Single bias binding turned to wrong side, 
stitched from right, 
Single bias binding, folded and stitched 
from right side—as with sewing machine 
attachment. 

. Single bias binding applied on wrong 
side, turned to right side and stitched. 

. Single bias binding, turned to wrong 
side and whipped. 
Double bias binding (on sheer material) 
turned to wrong side and whipped and 
one model turned to wrong side and 
stitched from right side. 

. False binding. 

. Demonstration material for cutting and 
joining bias binding. 

. Neck openings. 
Steps in making a continuous bias bound 
neck opening. 

2. Steps in making a bound button-hole 
type neck opening. 

3. Steps in making a tailored placket. 

X. Plaits. 

1. Samples of plaits—knife plaits, inverted 
plaits and box plaits. 

In working with cottons and linen we 
may place plaits and press them as we 
remove the pattern. Instead of using 
tailor tacks for marking, use pins at 
points on pattern indicating fold. Work 
on ironing board or flat surface, pin 
plaits in place and press. 

XI. Convertible collars. 

1, Steps in applying front facing. 
2. Steps in attaching collar. 

XII. Non-convertible collar. 

1. Models for demonstrating steps in mak 
ing a double collar. 
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. Other finishes for shaped collar: 
(1) Applying fitted facing. 
(2) Applying bias facing. 
(3) Scalloped collar, 
(4) Bound scallops. 

. Last step in applying shaped collar with 

bias facing. 
XIII. Pockets. 

1, Methods of applying patch pockets, 
showing stitching for reinforcement at 
top. 

. Steps in making set-in pockets. 

(1) Bound pocket. 
(2) Welt pocket. 
(3) Lap pocket. 


XIV. Plackets. 
1, Steps in making a bound and faced 
placket at side opening. 
. Steps in making a placket with seam al- 
lowance (in heavy material). 


NO MORE KNEADING 


with this Amazing Bread Recipe 


O you teach your students to work 
hard kneading and punching the 
dough every time they make bread? Don’t 
waste their strength that way any longer! 
For now anyone can make the most wonder- 
ful bread without once kneading the dough. 
A master baker has now revealed his life- 
time secret—the No-Knead Method. You’ll 
be amazed to see how it takes all the work 
and effort out of baking. And no experience 
is necessary. This method is practically 
failure-proof! 


XV. Sleeves. 
1. Model showing facing attached before 
sewing up sleeve seam, 
2. Model showing facing attached after 
sewing up sleeve seam. 
3. Steps in making and applying cuffs. 
XVI. Hems. 
1. Model showing extra fullness eased in 
with fine gathers, 
2. Model, using plaits for extra fullness, 
XVII. Buttonholes. 
1. Model showing each step in making a 
bound buttonhole, 
2. Model showing each step in making a 
worked buttonhole. 


All models of clothing construction 
processes are carefully labelled and filed 
so that they are available to the stu- 
dents at all times. (Cortt. on next page) 


Imagine it! Instead of stirring, beating 
and kneading your dough, you simply fold 
flour into the yeast ferment, press lightly 
with the hands, and fold from sides to 
center. You have your dough all mixed in 
just a few moments. And it makes such 
grand bread and rolls—the lightest, most 
appetizing you ever tasted! 

With this new method you use Yeast 
Foam—a yeast specially developed for home 
baking. It comes dry and thus keeps till 
you're ready to use it. And here’s another 

, advantage your classes will like: 





Dree! Let us send you the free 
e illustrated folder telling 
all about the amazing No-Knead Method. 


Paste the coupon below on a penny post 
card and mail at once! 





8 


Package of five cakes at 
your grocer’s only 10c 


“Hon tole Brod Bread made with Yeast Foam 


in the No-Knead way stays fresh 


WITHOUT KNEADING 
(y > \ and moist longer. 
‘es , ‘eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe me 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
I want to try the No-Knead way 
of making bread. Please send me 
FREE illustrated folder which 
tells all about this remarkable new 
method. PHE 3-37 






















































































NEW 


—— BOOKS 


Complete revisions of standard texts 


LABORATORY 
HANDBOOK FOR 


DISTETICS 


By Mary Swartz Rose 


The new fourth edition includes much new 
material on minerals and vitamins, and on 
the potential amount of acid or base con- 
tributed to diet by any food. All tables 
are brought up to date and in many cases 
completely recalculated. To be published 
this spring. $3.00 (probable). 


CHEMISTRY OF 


FOOD anpb 
NUTRITION 


By Henry C, Sherman 


Fifth Edition, completely rewritten to in- 
corporate all facts and theories of impor- 
tance from the newer chemistry of nutrition. 
There are two entirely new chapters, and 
thoroughly revised tables. Published. $3.00. 


The first comprehensive treatment of 
economic demand 


ECONOMICS oF 
CONSUMPTION 


By Charles S. Wyand 


An analysis from every point of view of the 
nature of and the factors determining con- 
sumers’ choice, supported by many per- 
tinent, up-to-date data on the consumer— 
who he is, what he buys, and why he buys 
it. Published. $3.50 
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Models of new and interesting details 
of finish or style, shown in the fashions 
each season are made up and added to 
the collection. These may be new seam 
finishes, some unusual style detail as an 
unusual collar, belt or pocket. A sug- 
gestion, from the teacher, of some fea- 
ture, which is quite new according to 
the style trends and which will add 
smartness to the garment, often revives 
a student’s interest and makes her bet- 
ter pleased with her finished garment. 


Farm Families 
(Continued from page 85) 


vegetables. Not only spinach, chard 
and mustard, but lettuce, kale, endive, 
collards, asparagus, cabbage, broccoli, 
green lima beans, snap beans, peas, pep- 
pers, yellow squash, pumpkin, carrots 
and rutabagas belong in this category. 
The planting plan should be drawn up 
so that during five or six months of the 
year it will be possible for the family 
to have at least one serving a day of 
vegetables from this group, fresh from 
the garden. For the remaining six or 
seven months they will have to depend 
on the mustard, kale, chard, asparagus, 
green beans and peas which Mrs. Jones 
and her high daughter have 
canned, and the cabbage, carrots, 
squash and rutabagas they have stored. 


school 


Miss Flora Carl, the nutritionist on 
the Extension staff in Missouri, rec- 
ommends that the family grow at least 
six different leafy vegetables. She also 
recommends that during the season four 
or five successive plantings be made of 
such leafy vegetables as lettuce, beans, 
peas, mustard, chard and collards. Asa 
guide to the family in making their 
planting plans, it is suggested that for 
each 100 pounds of assorted green and 
yellow vegetables desired they plant 
about as follows: 

10 cabbage plants yielding 20 Ibs. 

40 ft. lettuce yielding 15 Ibs. 

30 ft. spinach yielding 10 lbs. 

15 ft. Swiss chard yielding 5 lbs. 

25 ft. other greens yielding 10 lbs. 

30 ft. carrots yielding 30 Ibs. 

20 ft. 


“Other vegetables and fruits 


green beans yielding 10 Ibs. 
” include 
white turnips, beets, parsnips, okra, rad- 
(other than yel- 
sweet 


ishes, celery, squash 
low), 
corn, egg 


blackeyed onions, 


plant, cucumber and 


peas, 
cauli- 
flower; apples, berries, melons, peaches, 
apricots, rhubarb, grapes, figs, plums, 
and cherries. 

As the table for the Jones family 
shows, their food budget for the year 
includes 1,665 pounds of food from this 
group. This means that 2,000 to 2,500 
pounds must be produced or otherwise 


(Continued on page 106) 











EN CASSEROLE 


COOKING POTTERY 








WARE 


is the most healthy 
the most efficient 
the most savory 
the most economical 
cooking material to use. There is 
no contact with metal, therefore 
no oxidation can take place. 

We have imported this clay cook- 
ing ware for over 30 years and we 
know by test that it is the best. 
Send for our illustrated pamphlet. 


CHARLES R. RUEGGER, Inc. 
BAZAR FRANCAIS 
Established 1877 
666 Sixth Avenue New York 














4 TIE-DYEING 
+ FABRIC PAINTING 


pendable results in these art forms? 

+ Send for new and complete circulars 

on these subjects, which give de- 

~ tailed information for using the new 
¥ Diamond ‘Tints and Dyes in these - 
6 


re 
k 
4 Do you want more beautiful and de- f 
b 
be 


to Teachers. 
& Dyes, Dept. 16- 


artistic ways. Free 
Address Diamond Tints 
Burlington, Vermont. 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 








SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Summer Session 


July 5 to August 15, 1937 


Two, four and six weeks graduate courses planned 
especially to meet needs of home-making teach- 
ers. Programs leading to Master’s degree arranged. 


Consumer Education. Calla VanSyckle, United 
States Dept. of Agriculture. 

Progressive Methods in Home-Making Teaching 
(with demonstration class). Evelyn Herring- 
ton, Scarsdale, . 

Home Projects. Louise Norton, New Hampshire 
State Board of Education. 

Home Economics For Boys. Ruth Forest, Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Programs and Policies in Home-Making Educa- 
tion. Marion S. Van Liew, and staff, New 
York State Board of Education. 

Housing as Related to Family Life. Leila Ven- 
able, Fla. State College for Women. 

Family Relationships. Gladys Hoagland Groves, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Play Group as a Project for Home-Making 
Teachers. Elizabeth Moore Manwell, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

Methods in Adult Home-Making Education. 
Elizabeth Riner, Board of Education, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Recent Advances in Nutrition, Edith MacArthur, 
Keene Normal School, N. H. 

The School Lunch. 
University. 

For Further Information Address 
Dean of the College of Home Economics 
Syracuse New York 


Florence Quast, Syracuse 
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A New Kind of Clothing Text 


Your Clothes 


and 


Personality 


By MILDRED GRAVES RYAN 











Bem practical text for senior high school 
clothing courses presents a full discussion 
of the choice, design, construction, care, and 
repair of clothing in an original, informal, and 
interesting manner, stressing the relationship 
between clothes and the wearer’s personality. 
The book includes helpful information for the 
shopper and a common-sense discussion of 
beauty aids. The text is profusely illustrated 
with photographs and sketches. Tentative 
price, $1.68. 





D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 


35 West 32nd St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 


| 


'TWO NEW VOLUMES IN POPULAR 
“BETTER BUYMANSHIP” SERIES 
“HOME HEATING” AND “GLOVES” 


Welcome news to home econo- 
mists will be this announcement of 
two new volumes in Household 
Finance’s “Better Buymanship” 
series. These reliable publications 
are saving time and effort for 
thousands of home economists 
every day. 


Filled With Facts 


“Home Heating” contains a 
world of information on this im- 
portant subject — fuels and how to 
select them, reducing fuel: costs, 
heating plants, building a fireplace 
that works, warm air and radiator 
systems, air conditioning. 

Gloves form a sizeable item in 
the family clothing budget. Yet 
how few people know what to 
look for and what to avoid when 
buying them. This new volume, 
“Gloves,” covers all the important 
points: tanning, finish, dyes, cut- 


pallox 
man! 


Buyer 


SAMPLE 
COPIES 


to fit, clean and care for gloves 
of all kinds. 

Like all “Better Buymanship”’ 
booklets, these two new titles 
are a practical digest of all that is 
new, reliable and authentic on 
the subjects treated. You will find 
them valuable aids in your daily 





New York Chicago é : mis h 
ting, seams, fasteners, linings, how —_ work. Send forafreesample copy. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
































Attractive Patterns 


. . one of the leading family finance organizations with 222 offices in 145 cities 


ORDER BLANK ¢ EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
Published by 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
“DocTOR OF FAMILY FINANCES" 
Research Dept. PHE-3, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 


FREE BULLETINS : 


BERNICE DODGE 
Home Economist 


Burr BLACKBURN 
Research Director 











©) Money Management for House- 
holds, the budget book. 

0 “Let the Women Do the Work” 
an amusing but convincing 
argument for making the wife 
business manager of the home 


| Marrying on a Small Income, 
financial plans for the great 
adventure. 

) Stretching the Food Dollar. full 
of ideas on how to save money on 
food bills; presents a pattern for 
safe food economy. 


| Credit for Consumers—installment credit and small loan agencies 
and how to use them; published by The Public Affairs Committee 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP ———— 


The titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets 
is two for five cents or three cents each. A sample copy of the latest number 
in this series may be secured /ree by calling at any Household Finance office 
Children’s Play- 
things and Books 
Soap and other 
Cleansing Agents 
Automobile Tires 
Dinnerware 
Household Refrig 
erators 
Home Heating 
Gloves 


IN STOCK 
for Immediate Delivery 


Write for folder showing Syracuse China patterns in 
stock for immediate delivery. All patterns are under 
a hard glaze for long life, yet the colors are as clear 
and bright as overglaze. The strongest, most durable 
china made—lasts longer, costs less per year. White, 
Old Ivory, or Adobe body—conventional rim or the 
Order through your 


O) Kitchen Utensils 
) Furs 
C1) Wool Clothing 
C) Floor € overings 

] Dairy Products 

] Cosmetics 

Gasoline and Oil 

) Electric Vacuum 

Cleaners 


] Poultry,Eggsand Fish 

|) Sheets, Blankets, 
Table Linen and Towels 

) Fruits and Vegetables, 
Fresh and Canned 

) Shoes and Stockings 
© Silks and Rayons 
new space-saving Econo-Rim. ) Meat 
supply house. 


SYRACUSE CHINA 


Onondaga Pottery Company, Syracuse, New York | 
NEW YORK: 551 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 58 E. Washington St. 
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in stamps; please send booklets checked to 


Enclosed find $ 
NAME ADDRESS 
Cire STATE 
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FASHION 
SHOWS 


of fabrics 


SANFORIZED- 
SHRUNK 


SPRING fashions coming soon 
to many stores throughout the 
country will help your students 
to select the new cottons, linens 
and spun rayons that are 
Sanforized-shrunk and thus 
avoid the disappointment of 
making dresses that shrink 


out of fit. 


Send for dates of shows and 
for FREE traveling exhibit of 
Sanforized-shrunk fabrics and 


clothing for classroom use. 


ead Sieunh 








ROCHESTER DIAL 





Oven THERMOMETER 


Accurate Temperatures 
Assure Best Results 


Models For Every Use 


in your cook book.  gcriptive Folder FREE. 









GUARANTEED 



















A Rochester Oven Thermom- 
eter saves time and avoids 
costly mistakes by showing 
exact cooking temperatures. 
Attractive...easy to read... 
accurate ... easy to clean. 


For _ refrigerator, outside 
window, indoors, auto — 35c. 


Decorative designs, 50c 
UP $10.00. Bath (floats), 50c. 


Candy, Deep-Fat cooking ther- 


This _ attractive mometer, $1.25. Humidimeter, 
cooking thermom- §).75, Humiditherm (shows 
eter at 35c is just temperature and humidity), 


what you need to $3.50. At your department, 
follow the recipes drug and hardware stores. De 


Write Today. 
Rochester Mig. Co., 51 Rock d St., Rochester, N.Y. 


ACCURATE 









Farm Families 
(Continued from page 104) 


provided. It is suggested that the fam- 
ilies grow in their garden a total of 
from 20 to 25 different vegetables. Po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, leafy, green, and yel- 
low vegetables should be provided first 
and then enough of the other vege- 
tables to make up the total. 

Miss Carl tells us that a Missouri 
farm family of five should can at least 
100 quarts of vegetables other than 
tomatoes. It is recommended that a 
family of five store 2 bushels each of 
carrots and rutabagas, 10 or 12 six- 
pound squashes, and at least 25 four to 
six-pound heads of cabbage. Those who 
like sauerkraut are encouraged to store 
some of their cabbage in this form, In 
addition they will probably want to 
store some beets, onions and parsnips, 
and they may wish to dry some sweet 
corn. 

It is much easier for families in the 
rehabilitation program to grow the 
vegetables needed for an adequate diet 
than it is for them to produce the fruit 
needed for the daily serving. Many 
of the families are tenants, and a large 
proportion of the owners from whom 
they rent prefer to have their farms 


“operated on a one-year lease. Neither 


fruit trees nor grape vines come into 
bearing the first year they are planted. 
Strawberry plants may yield a small 
crop the first year, but they do not 
come into full bearing until the second 
or third year. By that time the family 
may be on another farm. So it is not 
to be wondered at that many of the 
families raise no fruit except melons. 
Grapes, berries and plums grow wild in 
some sections of the country, and where 
this is true the families have been en- 
couraged to gather them and to can a 
supply for winter use. If wild fruit is 
not available, other possibilities must 
be considered. Sometimes a barter can 
be made with another farm family in 
the neighborhood that produces more 
than enough apples or peaches for its 
own use, If the cash income of the re- 
habilitation family is sufficient to war- 
rant the purchase of some dried fruit 
this is written into the budget. Families 
for whom none of these alternatives is 
possible are encouraged to produce and 
consume additional quantities of vege- 
tables. They may, if they prefer, 
choose the additional vegetables from 
the leafy, green, and yellow group, 
rather than from those listed above as 
“other vegetables.” 

So much for the garden plans. The 
next step is to decide on the variety of 
vegetables to be grown. Shall the family 
plant Bluesdale or New Zealand spin- 
ach? Shall they raise leaf or head let- 


| tuce? What variety of (see page 108) 








The Coupon Problem 


If you wish to avoid cutting this maga- 
zine we suggest that you copy the cou- 
pons exactly as they appear in the adver- 
tisements on your school stationery, pref- 
erably, and send them to the companies 
whose material you wish. It is advisable 
to mention PracticAL HoME Economics, 


ALL 





ABOUT a+ i. us 
SIEGE We spin 
the Tale of 

STOCKINGS Auge 
Silk Stockings” 


==folder describing the manufac- 
ture of full fashioned silk hosiery. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Oe OT Oe I Oe Oe ee 
VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


@Accepted as standard educational mate- 
rials by the Wisconsin State Department 
of Public Instruction. For teaching 
courses which include the Vitamins. 

Interesting illustrated charts, recent 
and authoritative pamphlets, reading 
—— to Vitamins A, B, C, D, 
an 4 

Prepared in collaboration with many 

teachers and nationally known home eco- 

nomics authorities. 
Supplied gratis. Write to 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


Baseom Hall Madison, Wisconsin 














(RICH DARK BROWN __iY 


GRAVY 


in 5 minutes 


3S 


POWDERED GRAVY 


A smooth rich gravy in powder form 
full of meaty flavor and savory season- 
ing. Never fails—never greasy—meat 
or no meat—you can always serve a de- 
licious gravy with Knorr’s Powdered 
Gravy. Simply mix with cold water and 
simmer 5 minutes. Serve separately of 
use for lengthening gravy when needed. 


KNORR FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 
480 Lexington Ave. New York City 


Free 
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THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-two years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1937-38, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 














_ Burroughs 


The 
MODERN WAY 


Surprisingly 
low 
prices 
Smart, modern appearance 
New and distinctive features 


Choice of styles and capacities 





Sate taf ms 


Write Cash Registering Division for P f 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 





LEMON TEA CAKES 


A TESTED RECIPE 


\4 teaspoon salt 
1, cup butter or other 
shortening 


2 cups pastry flour 
\% teaspoon Arm & 
Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda 


14 cup milk 


1. Sift, then measure flour. Sift three 
times with the Baking Soda and salt. 

2. Cream the butter until light and 
lemon colored. Add sugar gradually, 
beating after each addition. 

. Add egg yolks, one at a time. Beat 
until light and fluffy. 

. Combine lemon juice and milk. Alter- 
nately add dry ingredients and liquid, 
beating until smoothafter each addition. 

. Fold in egg whites last. 

6. Fill greased cup cake tins 


Amount | dozen cakes 


2; full. Bake. 
Temperature 375° F 


Time: 20 minutes 


Arm @ Hammer and Cow Brand Baking Soda are identical 


ba 
© Squeeze 1% tal 


: blespoon- Fill cup to the desired 
» fuls of lemon juice into 
Measuring ; 
ad 


level with sweet milk. 
cup. 


¢ 


MARCH, 1937 


Result-— perfect liquid to 
use with 14 teaspoonful of 
baking soda in any baking City 
soda recipe. ; 


2 egg yolks, unbeaten 
Juice of one lemon 


1 cup sugar 2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CoO., Inc. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 
Please send me Free Copy of Cook Book, “Good 
Things To Eat,’ also a set of Colored Bird Cards 


| eee 
Street_— 


State— 





(Please print name and address) 
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know 
polish 
truly 

Endo 


tarnish . . 


. do you and your pupils 


how Glad Rag rubs off 
. and brilliantly 
res silverware and all 


metals? Specially treated, it’s 


efficient! No paste, no 


powder, no liquids needed. 


rsed by Good Housekeep- 
ng Bureau, and by R. 


Wallace & Sons, lead- 


ing silverware’ manutac- 


For Teachers! t 
ULL-SIZED 
>LAD RAG 


. «. also samples and 
literature for pupils... 
sent postpaid for 0c. 


GLAD RAG PROD 


F 
( 






208 WEST 29° STREET. NEW YORK CITY 


urers, 


America’s fastest sell- 


ing polishing cloth. 


At all 10¢ stores. 





UCTS CORP. 

















SEWING ROOM 







8 5° 
Complete 
F.O.B 


Ci hicage Send 


SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 

Skirt Gauges 
Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 


for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 


300 W. Adame St., 


Chicago, Ill. 















Lloyd’s 


Papers and you will 


PAPER YOUR. WALLS 


3. wallpapers will make 
the rooms of your home 
ome cheerful. Experi- 
ence the joy of colorful warmth of wall- 


never return to the 


mage | plain walls. Prices are amaz- 
ples on request. 


w.u.s. Llo 


yd CO.. toe. 


48 W. 46 St., New York 





| methods of 
| construction of a root cellar. 


| Jones 


| average date of the 





shall they variety 
from a week to ten days 
earlier than another Shall they 
buy their garden seed from a local deal- 
er or shall they select it from a catalogue 
sent out by a reputable seed house? All 
of these matters must be considered by 
the families. They are problems on which 
they frequently need the counsel of the 
supervisor. 


tomatoes plant? One 
may mature 


variety. 


farm and home 

A little later on, when the garden com- 
produce, the home supervisor 
counsel on 


mences to 
some 
to be used in 


is called upon to give 
methods 
Advice is also sought on 


equipment and 
home canning. 
storage, possibly on a plan for 
If the 
family has grown some vege- 
tables it has never before produced, it 
may need some suggestions on ways of 
preparing them for the table. 

In adapting the plan outlined above 
to the needs of a family of similar size 
and composition living in Northern 
Minnesota or North Dakota some mod- 
ification will be necessary. In North- 
ern Minnesota and North Dakota the 
last killing frost in 
the Spring is June lst, the average date 
of the first killing frost in the Fall is 
September 11th. Thus the average length 
of the growing season is approximately 
two and one-half months. It is obvious 
that the canning budget for a family in 
that section must be considerably larger 
than that planned by the Jones family. It 
may be necessary for the North Dakota 
family to set aside a larger tract for the 
garden. Subject matter material similar to 
that available in Missouri has _ been 
vegetable gardening 
and nutrition specialists in these States, 
and is used by the supervisors in devel- 


prepared by the 


oping the gardening plans with the re- 


habilitation families. 





Fine opportunities for 
college positions for 
Home Economies teach- 


ers with higher degrees. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


Excellent city and 
suburban openings in 
Home Economics for 
high school teachers. 











TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


& 
CHICAGO 


Last year there was a strong demand for excellent 
teachers of home economics in colleges and high 
schools. There are more positions this year than 
last. In highly specialized phases, such as re- 
lated arts and child nutrition, opportunities are 
many. Early enrollment advised. 1200 Steger 
Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 

Member, N.A.T.A. 








, 
Teachers’ Agency, 


Chicago, Il. 





ALBERT 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


lines,— 
College, ete. 


“Correspondent” 
Hyde Building, Spokane, Wash. 


Established 1885. 
teachers in 1936 exhausted supply. 
Supervisors, High School, College, Teachers’ 
Department Manager. 


Demand for Home Economics 
Vacancies in all 


Folder free. 


Agencies: 535-5th Ave., New York 







































FIGHT CANCER 
_ WITH KNOWLEDGE 


.. Under this slogan the women of America 
are uniting in the first national campaign 
to fight cancer and its allies, fear and ig- 
norance. Cancer can be cured if discovered 
in time. Perhaps as many as half the 
140,000 persons who die of it each year 
can be saved by the spread of truth and 
knowledge. 


March with us in this great Crusade! 


WOMEN’S FIELD ARMY 
American Society for the Control of Cancer 
1250 Sixth Avenue, New York City 


WHAT YOU CAN oe TO HELP. Enlist in the 
Women’s Field Army. Send $1 to the American 
Society for the Content of Cancer today. 








TeacHinc Atps: Exercises! 








FOOD STUDIES—1935 


A NEW FOODS TEXT FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Have you selected your foods text yet? 
Why not examine this new book first? An 
important committee of teachers listed 
everything they wanted in a foods text, 
and FOOD STUDIES is the result. 


FEATURES 


Purpose: 
foods! 
Size: 640 pages—Ten Units! 
ILtustrations: 263 ! ! ! One on Every 
Douste Pace 
PRESENTATION: 
Method! 
Paper: Approved Oxford English finish 
Binpinc: Attractive, Vellum de luxe 
Type: Easy to read 10-11 point 
Size: Standard proportion 514 in. x 8 in. 
Weicnt: Easy to handle, a bit over 
1% lbs. 
ParacraPHs: All short—3 to 13 lines. 
Topic SenteNcES: One for each para 


For First and Seconp year 


New Unit- Problem 








graph in Botp Type 

Objective 
tests! 

REFERENCES! 


$2.00 less 20% as a text 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
4801 Independence Ave. Kansas City, Mo.. 


PRICE: 
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For the Student and Teacher 























In addition to basic texts, books on related information are 
more and more becoming a vital part of home economics 


education. 


When used in combination with good texts, they 


widen the horizon of students and encourage further study. 


FOODS AND RELATED SCIENCE 


FOOD STUDY MANUAL— Kennedy 


Textbook and laboratory manual for junior high, organized around 
the three daily meals. Notable for its simplicity. 56 cents 





MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE SERVICE— Bailey (Revised) 


Unique text restricting its field to planning and serving meals in 
no-servant home. New illustrations and appendix give added value 
to revised edition. $2. 
TABLES OF FOOD VALUES— Bradley 

All essential data for calculating nutritive value of any given food 
are found in one table, making diet planning easy and speedy. Au- 
thoritative, inclusive, practical. $2.00 


CANDY AND CANDY-MAKING— Bookme pyer 


Covers equipment and its use; discusses handling of sugar to pre- 
vent crystallization, also effects of hard water in candy making. 200 
tested recipes. $2.25 


BACTERIOLOGY OF THE HOME— Johnson 


Presents bacteriological facts governing personal and family = in 
such a simple way that high-school students really enjoy it. 25 


CLOTHING and RELATED ART 


CLOTHING UNITS— Miller and Laitem 
Workbook for beginning classes in junior and senior high schools; 
instruction is organized around garment making. Develops self-reliance 
and conserves teacher’s time, 88 cents 





ESSENTIALS OF SEWING— Cook 


Modern text on the sewing processes that enter into garment — 
ing. Can be used with any course of study. $1.4 


HISTORIC COSTUME— Lester 


Text and reference book for students of costume. Traces present- 
day styles back to their sources. Written in charming style. $2.75 


GOOD TASTE IN DRESS—McFarland 


Written to help high school girls make the most of their personal 
appearance. Paper, 72 cents; cloth, $1.00 


GOOD MANNERS— McLean 
Correct conduct in every-day life with fellow students, friends, and 
home folks is the theme of this book. Written in the language of 
the ’teen age. Paper, 72 cents; cloth, $1.00 
UNDERLAY FIGU RES— Bolmar 
Six plates of outline drawings of girl tigures of different types; for 
use in costume design classes. 15 cents 
SEWING MACHINES— Cook 


ene A sets forth the mechanism and underlying principles of sew- 
ing machine operation, enabling student to operate any machine easily 
and quickly. $1.50 


SEWING—Mce( slauflin 


Teacher’s manual covering a course in sewing for grades three to 
eight, inclusive. 50 cents 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PERSONAL EXPENSE BOOK—Thurston 


Widely used in teaching the principles of budget-making. 30 cents 





AMERICAN HOUSING— Allen 
A study of the various kinds of houses Americans have lived in 
from discovery of country to the present time. $2.25 


LESSON SHEETS FOR USE WITH MECHANICAL DEVICES IN 
THE HOME— Allen 


For use in studying construction, operation, care and repair of 
household equipment. 48 cents 


ART TRAINING THROUGH HOME PROBLEMS— 

Russell and Wilson (Gwynne) 
Sets forth accepted principles of art as applied in daily living. 
Gives definite problems that can be used effectively in teaching these 

principles. Well illustrated with drawings, photographs and colors. 
$2.85 
ILLUSTRATIONS FOR ART TRAINING—Russell and Wilson (Gwynne) 
Portfolio of 20 enlarged illustrations from Art Training Through 
Home Problems. For demonstration use and class study. $2.00 


THE COUNTRY WOMAN'S RUG BOOK— Macbeth (Imported) 
Illustrates and describes the making of embroidered, thrift, chenille, 
coiled, hooked, pile on canvas, and needlewoven rugs. $1.10 
THE MAKING OF SOFT TOYS— Fdlmann (Imported) 


Uses silk, velvet, fur cloth, etc., stuffed with cotton or wool; 10 
full-sized patterns of toys $1.60 


FELT TOYS— Mochrie and Roseaman (Imported) 


Uses felt for making toys. Can easily be carried on in school 
ae 
room. $1.25 


CUT WOOLLY TOYS— Mochrie and Roseaman (Imported) 
Descriptions and processes for making a new type of toy having a 
> 
life-like appearance. $1.25 


NEEDLEWORK AND WEAVING— (Imported) 
Group of five booklets that bring out charm of Eriglish work with 
needle and loom. $2.25 


PRACTICAL CANVAS EMBROIDERY—Pesel (Imported) 
Handbock with diagrams and scale drawings of designs taken from 
best 17th-century samplers $1.60 


CROSS-STITCH—Pesel (Imported) 


Handbook with diagrams and scale drawings taken from 17th 
. i 60 
century English samplers $l. 


DOUBLE-RUNNING OR BACK STITCH— Pesel (Imported) 
Designs worked out to scale on squared paper, accompanied by de 
scriptions for making. $1.60 


A special descriptive circular on any of above books will be sent—on request. Books will be 


sent on approval (except Importations) for examination. 


principal or superintendent. 


Give teaching position and name of 











Publications of THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria, Iil. 
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HOUSEHOLD’S 
BETTER 
BUYMANSHIP 
BOOKLETS ARE A 
WONDERFUL HELP 
IN LECTURES 
AND CLASSWORK 








21 Complete, Compact, 
Practical Studies of How 
to Stretch a Home Dollar 


Sample FREE on Request 
@ They're saving time and effort 
for thousands of Home Econo- 
mists—both as reference books for 
lecturers and as study-guides for 
classroom or club work. For they 
present the latest information on 
buying for the home—reliably, 
impartially, concisely. 

How to stretch the food dollar 
in the face of rising costs— what 
to look for when buying shoes, 


wool clothing, refrigerators, rugs 


—these and many other impor- 
tant questions are answered scien- 
tifically and completely — from 
authoritative sources. 

Yet they cost almost nothing. 
Household’s Home Economists 
prepared them to aid the hun- 
dreds of thousands of families we 
work with. They proved so help- 
ful we've provided them for gen- 
eral use at a purely nominal charge. 

To see how these booklets can 
help in your work—-send for a 
FREE sample today—and for any 
of the free Household books on 
budgeting or money management 
that interest you. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


one of the leading family finance organizations with 222 offices in 145 cities 


ORDER BLANK * 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Published by 


Burr BLACKBURN 
Research Director 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


BERNICE DODGE 
Home Economist 


Doctor OF FAMILY FINANCES” 
Research Dept. PHE-4, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Check the booklets you want. 





} Money Management for House- 
holds, the budget book. 

“Let the Women Do the Wor 
an amusing but convincing 
argument for making the wife 
business manager of the home. 


FREE BULLETINS 


They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 





) Marrying on a Small Income, 
' el plans for the great 
adventure. 

0 Stretching the Food Dollar, full 
of ideas on how to save money on 
food bills; presents a pattern for 
safe food economy. 





OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 21-July 30 
Home Economics Study Tour to the Orient 
June 26-August 24 . 


Institute of Education for Family Life 
First three weeks or entire summer session. 
A coordinated program of courses, seminars, conferences, 
field work, and observation of children. 


National leaders, as listed, and a strong resident faculty 
offer courses in the following fields in Home Economics: 


Foods and Nutrition: DR. MARGARET S. CHANEY, Connecticut 
College; DR. MARION C. PFUND, Cornell University; MISS RUTH 
DOUGLASS, Temple State Normal, Arizona. 


Household Administration, Child Development, and 
Family Relationships: DR. ADA H. ARLITT, University of Cin- 
cinnati; MISS WINIFRED HARLEY, formerly on staff of Merrill- 
Palmer School, now of London; MR. HOWARD F. BIGELOW, Western 
tate Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, and resident faculty. 


Clothing, Textiles, and Related Arts: MISS CLARA DOD- 
SON, University of Tennessee; MISS LOUISE STRUVE, formerly of the 
Clothing Department of Oregon State College; and resident faculty. 


Home Economics Education: MISS MARGARET HUTCHINS, 
Supervisor of Student Teaching at Cornell University; MRS. MILDRED 
WEIGLEY WOOD, Supervisor of Vocational Homemaking, Phoenix, 
Arizona; and resident faculty. 


Institution Economics: Resident faculty. 


For summer bulletins, address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE, CORVALLIS, OREGON 
Authorized by State Board of Higher Education. 








= 


urroughs 
CASH REGISTERS 


_The modern way to handle cash 














Credit for Consumers—installment credit and small loan agencies 
and how to use them; published by The Public Affairs Committee. 


— BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


The titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets 
is two for five cents or three cents each. A sample copy of the latest number 
in this series may be secured free by calling at any Household Finance office 
Children’s Play- 
things and Books 
}Soap and other 
Cleansing Agents 
Automobile Tires 
Dinnerware 
Household Refrig- 
erators 
|} Home Heating 
Gloves 


Poultry, Eggs and Fish Kitchen Utensils 

Blankets, Furs 
Wool Clothing 
Floor Coverings 
Dairy Products 

} Cosmetics 
Gasoline and Oil 


Electric Vacuum 
Cleaners 


Sheets, 
Table Linen and Towels 


Fruits and Vegetables, 

Fresh and Canned 
Shoes and Stockings 
Silks and Rayons 
Meat 


Enclosed find $ in stamps; please send booklets checked to: 


ADDRESS 


STATE 





Surprisingly low 
prices 

e 

Distinctive new 
features 

es 

Smart, modern 
appearance 
e 


Choice of styles, _’ 
capacities, & 
colors 


ite Cash going Dino treme tomato 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





FOR THE PROFESSION ONLY 


Valuable 75-card file 


of food essential facts 





@ Abstracts from published 
reports of scientific nutritional 
research conducted in indepen- 
dent and university laboratories 
by hundreds of investigators 
studying human food essential 
requirements and the nutritive 


contents of specific canned foods. 


@ A vast amount of time and care has been 
devoted to the task of compiling reports from 
recognized authorities—and abstracting the fact- 
findings for daily convenience of the medical pro- 
fession, dieticians and home economics teachers. 
This valuable set of file cards, size 5" x 7", is now 


offered to you free on request. Use coupon. 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
We Manufacture Cans > We Do NoCanning { 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free set of Abstract File Cards. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY -: .... 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. Address 














City. 
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@ Vigorous bodies, alert minds, set the tempo 
of modern student life... And Shredded Wheat 
—for lunch—steps in handily with the nutri- 
tional values that put a keen edge on living! The 
crisp, 100% whole wheat biscuit supplies a top- 


notch balance of the vital food essentials. And 


supplies it quickly—those slender, porous strands 


are a wonderfully digestible form of whole wheat! 
As for flavor, you can’t beat the clean taste 


of pure whole wheat—Shredded Wheat—topped SEND FOR THESE! 


off with rich milk and the fruit of the season. | “THE STORY OF WHEAT’ 
This handsomely illustrated food 


° ae ic chart should be required read- 

Serve this delicious, low-cost, modern as ix sae ae cue 
classroom! Tells graphically and 

completely the whole story of 


! 
luncheon often ° wheat from field to table. Size: 
18%” x 28%”. 





“THE NEW PARADE OF MENU 
HINTS" 

A grand little menu book filled 

to the brim with an amazing 

variety of Shredded 

Wheat recipes. Send for 

yours right away! 


=| NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, 
Educational Dept., 


meee THU 449 West 14th St., New York City. 
eee mda a) Tos Gentlemen: Please send me my free copies of 


ae a ee 
AAW | = 


MORE THAN A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR Street 


ote SEAL 62s Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
BAKING SF Bakers of Ritz, Uneeda Biscuit and other famous varieties 
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